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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


To the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

GENTLEMEN: It is an ancient saying that, 
when Mars rages, the humanities decay. 
The god of war is always apt to interfere 
with the regular work of the schools. The 
present war is no exception. The call to 
the colors has reduced the attendance at our 
colleges and professional schools. Enlist- 
ment and the draft have taken away many 
teachers whose places it is difficult or im- 
possible to fill. The burdens of taxation 
for war purposes have been increased to 
such an extent that directors will hesitate 
to make the increase in the tax levy which 
seems necessary to keep the schools up to 
the present standard of efficiency. The 
news from the war diverts public attention 
from the things of the mind to the agencies 
of destruction. The American people can 
be well satisfied if in these critical days the 
school can be kept from deteriorating in 
its work both for the child and for the 
state and the nation. 

The school is the most effective agency 
for reaching every home in the land. It is 
high praise for the schools that so many 

roblems are shied at them for solution. 
iberty Loans, Red Cross Work, Food Pro- 
duction and Conservation, Y. M. C. A. Con- 
tributions, and many other things of vital 
importance in the prosecution of the war 
have been put up to the teachers for the pur- 
pd of reaching every home in the land. 
t is the patriotic duty of every inhabitant 
to support the government in all that it is 
trying to achieve for humanity. The 
Schools have shown a praiseworthy willing- 
ness to assist in every way to the fullest 
possible extent. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Of all the problems which the federal 
government has put up to the schools, none 
has greater significance for the future pros- 
perity of our people than the problem of 
vocational education. There was a time 
when we could put the American workman 
into competition with his rivals in every 
country of Europe. The American worked 
with greater speed and efficiency. The war 
has wrought a change. If reports be true, 
the European workman, under the stress of 
dire necessity, has acquired a maximum of 
speed and efficiency. We shall be up 
against a new kind of competition in the 
industrial and commercial rivalry which is 
sure to follow the world crisis in which the 
nations are now involved. Realizing this 
fact, the federal government has appro- 
priated liberal sums of money for the en- 
couragement of: agricultural and industrial 
education, including home economics. Un- 
der the Smith-Hughes bill which was 
signed by the President on the twenty-third 
day of last February, the amounts to be 
distributed among the states will start with 
half a million dollars for each of the two 
purposes named and will increase from 
year to year until the magnificent sum of 
three million dollars will be given annually 
for each of these types of education. In 
one respect, federal appropriations differ 
from those made by the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature. The latter are made for two years 
and must be made over again at every sub- 
sequent session of the levislature. The fed- 
eral appropriations for education are made 
for all time, or until Congress takes action 
to change the amount. 

The ‘enabling act passed at the last ses- 
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sion of our legislature has made it possible 
to accept the federal aid under the condi- 
tions imposed, and the State Board of Edu- 
cation has taken steps to administer the 
fund for the benefit of our vocational 
schools. 

The lack of trained vocational teachers 
ie everywhere felt, and the financial help 


for this purpose will prove to be one of the 


most gratifying features of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 
LIMITATIONS. 


The Smith-Hughes bill does not aim to 
foster all vocations. It limits the federal 
aid to schools which do work below college 
grade. It does not seek to provide schools 
for the learned or technical vocations. It 
does not aid schools for the training of 
bankers, commercial men, stenographers 
and secretarial experts. It does not provide 
for the unskilled occupations. The voca- 
tional schools which are operated under the 
Smith-Hughes Act are mainly designed to 
aid those who will engage either in the 
skilled trades and handicrafts, or in the 
arts of the husbandman. 

Stress upon industry and agriculture has 
caused many persons to lose sight of what 
the ordinary school is doing to fit for all 
vocations. By teaching the rudiments of 
an English education, the elementary 
schools impart the essentials of adjustment 
to our American life. By inculcating hab- 
its of punctuality, regularity, accuracy, 
veracity, obedience and the like, the teacher 
supplies what is essential to success in 
every vocation. When the will enters into 
the practice of these habits and makes 
them the law of life, they.become the school 
virtues which lie at the foundation of suc- 
cess in all the vocations. 

The son of the skilled worker usually has 
a choice of vocations. Very frequently he 
aspires to enter one of the learned or tech- 
nical vocations, and he is not satisfied with 
the vocational education of schools below 
the professional or technical grade. For 
him abundant provision has been made. in 
our educational system. 

The son of the unskilled worker, on the 
other hand, is generally compelled to take 
any job which will add a few dollars to the 
family income. Sooner or later he is sup- 
planted by a younger boy and then there 
is nothing between him and starvation, ex- 
cept a pick and a shovel, or some other tool 
requiring mere muscular effort. These 
youths need vocational guidance to make 
them aspire to the ranks of the skilled 
workers. It is the function of both the 
elementary and the vocational schools to 
give such vocational guidance as will cause 
the pupil to make the most of his talents 
and opportunities. 
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THE SUPPLY OF UNSKILLED WORKMEN. 


If all our people are trained to become 
skilled workmen, whence shall we get la- 
borers to do the rough work? It was pre- 
dicted before the war that in no long time 
immigration from southeastern Europe 
would be diverted to the industrial plants 
of Austria and Germany, and that Mon- 
golian labor would be the only labor avail- 
able to the United States for the rough 
work upon our farms and railroads, at our 
coal and ore mines, in our mills and fac- 
tories and in the other occupations requir- 
ing brawn and muscle. The first part of 
the prediction has come true through the 
war, but instead of importing laborers from 
Asia we have been drawing upon the south- 
land. The colored people have come north, 
not by the car load, but by the train load, 
and in the near future their children will be- 
come pupils in our public schools. Let us 
endeavor to avoid the mistake which was 
made in educating the descendants of the 
fugitive slaves who came north in the days 
of the “underground railroad.” The third 
and fourth generations are now in our pub- 
lic schools. They are no longer like their 
strong and vigorous ancestors. Under- 
feeding in childhood, irregular meals in 
adult years and other concomitants of a 
lack of thrift have made them what they 
are. If we do not teach them thrift and 
sanitation, they will become a menace to 
the health and welfare of the very people 
who brought them from the southland, 
where they did not have to face the rigors 
of a cold climate, the temptations of booze 
and the pulmonary diseases that carry them 
to an early grave. 


THRIFT. 


The American people as a whole are 
often, and perhaps justly, accused of waste 
and extravagance. It has been claimed on 
high authority that “we as a nation have 
within the past few years wasted more than 
we are about to spend upon the war” and 
“that if the war teaches us thrift, it will 
be worth all it costs in money—a profitable 
investment from the financial standpoint.” 
Hitherto we have grown more than we 
could eat and have had enough to spend. 
The prediction of a noted scientiist that a 
shortage of wheat will make itself felt by 
1931 may become true before that year has 
dawned. Suffice it to say that educators 
are laying stress upon the teaching of thrift 
as never before. Everywhere one hears 
discussions upon care and wisdom in the 
management of our resources. Families 
are urged to adopt wheatless and meatless 
days. Children are taught to save their 
pennies and their earnings by purchasing 
U. S. Thrift Stamps, War-Saving Certifi- 
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cates and Certificate Stamps and by making 
deposits in school savings’ banks. Years 
ago a school savings’ bank movement was 
started in Pennsylvania, and other states 
have recently gone into the movement as if 
it were something new. 

With our free text-books and supplies, 
our school savings’ banks and our oppor- 
tunities for investing small sums in thrift 
stamps, pupils can be taught, not merely to 
save their pennies, but also to take proper 
care of the books and supplies which are 
furnished free in all our schools. Care of 
public property, especially school property, 
will beget care in the expenditure of the 
money that has been raised by taxation for 
the support of the government and the edu- 
cation of the people. Our efforts to secure 
thrift should be supplemented by efforts to 
secure economy in the management of the 
resources of the state and the nation. 

Dire necessity has taught many of our 
teachers thrift and economy. In spite of 
our minimum salary laws, it has been im- 
possible for most of them to do more than 
cover their necessary living expenses. All 
over the land movements have been started 
to provide pensions for teachers who have 
reached the age at which retirement is for 
the good of the schools. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUNDS. 


The last legislature passed an act which 
aims to provide a plan for the retirement 
of aged teachers. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State Treasurer 
are ex-officio members of the Retirement 
Board. The Governor appointed Honorable 
Dimner Beeber as the third member of the 
Board. Mr. H. H. Baish, formerly Super- 
intendent of Altoona, has been elected Sec- 
retary. He will enter upon his duties on 
the first day of January, 1918 The re- 
maining members of the Board will be se- 
lected in due time and every effort will be 

*made to cary into effect the provisions for 
the collection of data upon the basis of 
which a safe system can be inaugurated at 
the next session of the legislature by the re- 
quired. appropriation and the necessary 
contributions by the school districts and the 
teachers. No one desires a system that will 
become insolvent with the lapse of years. 


It would be easy to write at length upon 
the many problems by which the schools are 
now confronted, but the constant changes 
which the war is causing in our social and 
economic conditions make it difficult to for- 
mulate any policy beyond the endeavor to 
spport the federal government in all it 


is trying to achieve for humanity. In this- 


endeavor the directors, superintendents and 
teachers should not lose sight of the orig- 
inal purpose for which the schools were 
established, namely,.to banish illiteracy and 





to make ignorance impossible. In teaching 
reading and writing the teacher becomes 
the conserver of civilization. Remove the 
teachers of the elementary schools during 
one generation and the next will lapse back 
into barbarism. Fortunately the materials 
which the government has put at our dis- 
posal can be utilized while imparting the 
rudiments of an English education. 
“Fewer things better taught” may ulti- 
mately become the maxim of the superin- 
tendents after the public realizes that there 
is a limit to what the teachers and the 
pupils can be expected to accomplish. Let 
us not forget that this is a war of grown 
people and not of the children. Our chil- 
dren must be trained to live in the years of 
the peace for which our brave soldiers are 
fighting. The boys and girls now at school 
are the hope of the future. If their school- 
ing is abridged or neglected, the nation will 
show signs of decay. Hence the state can 
not afford to abate or neglect any of its 
educational activities. While the war is in 
progress, the schools should be kept at a 
maximum of excellence and efficiency. 

The din of battle and the tocsin of war 
should not make us unmindful of the things 
of the mind and the higher life. Sole em- 
phasis upon vocational or military educa- 
tion may beget a degree of selfishness and 
rivarly inimical to a lasting peace among 
the nations. The ideals of the ancient 
prophets of Israel should be cherished and 
emphasized. In the 19th Chapter of 
Isaiah an ideal is announced which is ap- 
plicable to our own times. Egypt, Assyria 
and Israel had been at war in a struggle 
for world dominion. The prophet looked 
forward to a time when these three leading 
nations of antiquity should vie with one 
another in blessing mankind. May we not 
hope for the day when the leading nations 
of modern times shall vie with one another, 
not in devising agencies of destruction, but 
in perfecting plans to bless the whole human 
race? Is it wise to instil hatred into the 
hearts of our children, hatred of the enemy, 
of the foreigner, of our rivals in business, 
commerce, finance and industry? “Gott 
strafe England” is a type of prayers that 
should not be taught our children. Hatred 
of vice, of sin, of oppression may be in- 
stilled, but not hatred of human beings. 
Our prayers and aspirations should be for 
all the toiling, struggling, suffering men 
and women upon earth, regardless of race, 
color, creed or nationality. Victory should 
mean blessings, not merely for ourselves, 
but for our neighbors, our allies, our ene- 
mies; otherwise the sacrifices of this gi- 
gantic war will have been in vain. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NatHan C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 
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STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for the School Year Ending July 
2, 1917, Including Philadelphia. 


Number of school districts in the 


ol BR Seen abe acres 2,586 
Number of school houses........ 15,390 
Number of schools ............. 41,708 
Number of first grade high schools 362 
Number of second grade high 

RMN cst. Dae ombiasiies sanle.<-aet 264 
Number of third grade high 

NED sccas Gs oe aise ea aisesse 360 
Number of male pupils in high 

OSS SERGE Ga het ee a A eg ge 50,078 
Number of female pupils in high 

NB ows R okie Sine Nb cists o'cle 58,752 
Number of county superinten- 

ODES 5 iiinis 06568 wie’ chanson ee 66 
Number of assistant county su- 

rear rrre 79 
Number of district superinten- 

OMEN ocala ctihe papis'ts ss:oei'on © 127 
Number of male teachers........ 8,047 
Number of female teachers...... 35,167 
Whole number of teachers....... 44,114 
Average salary of male teachers 

POL WGI 5 0 ls siess sisin'ho'e wereie's $70.71 
Average salary of female teachers 

SRR MINNIE Sora siis 015 .5:4-0:0;0 0 00:00 $50.99 
Average length of school term in 

ON IE RPE Go SR ta Pa 8.37 
Whole number of pupils......... 1,566,868 
Average number of pupils in daily 

BEONGENGE %. oi J iiicic. de cichiosie ec’ 1,253,741 
Cost of school houses, buildings, 

COIS OEE ous fo. 5i00:h a «aja so'e $13,407,100.34 
Teachers’ wages .........eeeeeee $28,735,650.60 
Cost of text books.............. $1,281,300. 


Cost of school supplies other than 
text books, including maps, 


NE ALS 50 see oi ciess viene cs $1,485,505.51 
Salaries of secretaries of school 

DOMMS S505. Mobs Todt ies $275,084.93 
Fees of treasurers of school 

DORIS + a2. « sis icdrs site «orice see} 208, 100.37 
Total cost of collection of taxes. 12,721.83 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 

sory attendance law .......... $221,074.07 
All other expenses ............. 10,642,564.28 
Total expenditures ............. 5,976,825.23 


Regular appropriation to common 

schools for the school year end- 

July 2, 1917 ......2255. fas ches $7,472,003.07 
Appropriation for free tuition of 

students in State Normal Schools 

for school year ending July 2, 


TOE] o-oo ceccecerenss sesseesee $300,000.00 
Appropriation to Philadelphia 

Normal Schools ............+: $36,000.00 
Appropriation to pay tuition of 

non-resident pupils ........... $50,000.00 
Appropriation for township and 

borough high schools ........ $225,000.00 
Appropriation for county super- 

intendents’ salaries .......... . $120,000.00 


Appropriation for assistant coun- 
ty superintendents’ salaries.... $100,800.00 


Items Compared with Those of the Preceding 
Year Ending July 3, 1916, Philadelphia 
wnciuded. 


Increase in number of schools... 1,043 
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Decrease in number of male 


PEACHES oe Sibis «Sahih 0S 6 SOUL ce 216 
Increase in number of female 

FOSCHOLS: 4. «0:0 0+ oc pieowiecapiee’s 1,603 
Increase in salary of male teachers 

Ber MOU <.cccs<s4 no cs cons ees $2.08 
Increase in salary of female 

teachers per month .......... 44 
Decrease in length of school term .26 
Increase in number of pupils.... 62,074 
Increase in teachers’ wages...... $1,445,081.01 


Condition of System, not Including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 





Number of districts ............ 2,585 
WHCEOGEE cco sccecescesties 4 
Number of schools ............. 36,408 
TMCLORSE ick core ect ces 824 
Number of pupils .............. 1,325,787 
TORPOREB? i. di50)s0 cc vieieeeles 20,774 
Average daily attendance ....... 1,061,534 
ESS OER ee 32,852 
Per cent. of attendance.......... 88 
PUCCUORBE so oo ic.5 6:0 84: 6.038 OI 
Average length of school term in 
HUNG coe soe eased cibeées 8.28 
PCCHMMEC 5S iin Meldvsten st 17 
Number of male teachers........ 8,004 
PDOCHERES aia 50s sfoestecn 0 oi 334 
Number of female teachers..... 30,028 
BEIOCCOR GI cas wales sia'sis <p a 1,346 
Whole number of teachers...... 38,122 
DHOPEREE \o.ccwawg save ee ent 1,012 
Average salary of male teachers 
PEF MOND 16.0 sis ei cide 6 ove " 
CERRO 6 o.6. 55:0 six ccais.'xicpieis $2.47 
Average salary of female teach- : 
ers per month ............... $50.38 
BDOTORSE® sis io vs coe o vod seus 49 
Teachers’ wages ...........000- $22,292,349.65 
Increase .... me pee 4 
Cost of text books .. 1,063,084.83 
Decrease ....... .- $18,280.49 
Salaries of secretaries .......... 269,984.93 
HTCTORER Soo 56 Sas cece teas 15,540.97 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 
sory attendance .............. $160,930.51 
SRCEGROR: be .os Seaisae es die oe $5,368.58 
Fees of treasurers ...........+5 292,517.26 
MIOEIMIRE Son cioin: o Siees Oaieole so $22,202.03 
All other expenses ............. $16,760,555-79% 
EMOCOUEE 0% bc a's 'octie seh h Cale 1,740,465. 
Total expenditures ............. $53,485,790.23 
WMCOPASS oo) oboe oe see es $4,022, 165.79 
Average number of mills levied.. 9.93 
EMCTCABE® . oo dec dedwdedeve 33 
Philadelphia. 
Number of schools ............ 5,210 
Number of male teachers........ 853 
Number of female teachers...... 5,139 
Average salary of male teachers 
OT CMIOIEIS. Fac:.6:6 <n so badine basis $141.45 
Average salary of female teach- 
CPS DEE WOE voc cw nee ceccsues $01.14 
Number of pupils in school at 
CHG OF FORE ssi. ie esse cts 241,081 
Average attendance ............. 192,207 
Cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing, renting, etc. ..........eee- .738,748.95 
Teachers’ wageS ........seeeee. apne 
Cost of school text books....... $218,215.83 
Cost of school supplies other than 
CONC DOGEE occ ewicscccessscees $204,755.34 
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Salary of secretary ............. $6,000.00 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 

sory attendance law .......... $60,134.56 
All other expenses ..........+.. 882,008.49 
Total expenditures ............. $12,481 ,026.00 

Pittsburgh. 

Number of schools ............ 2,453 
Number of male teachers....... 514 
Number of female teachers...... 2,463 
Average salary of male teachers 

Per Month Tse e cee seeee $178.06 
Average salary of female teach- 

ers per month ................ $90.88 
Number of pupils in school at 

On OF VEAP o.i6i0.bi tie cede das 101,983 
Average attendance ............ 86,9049 
Cost of school houses, purchas- : 

ing, renting, etc. .........s00- $1,696 431-64 
Teachers’ wages .......--eeeee: 2,768,515.20 
Cost of school text books ...... $62,593.02 
Cost of school supplies other than 

tome ROOME a 508 bs bees ap sale vate $127,128.98 
Salary of secretary ............. $5,000.00 
All other expenses ............. $2,117,124.56 
Total expenditures ............. $6,771,052.15 





THE ATROCITIES OF GERMANY. 





ADDRESS BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 


HE vivid word pictures of German 

atrocities, the outrage upon old men and 
women, girls and children, in their cam- 
paigns of “ frightfulness” by the officers 
and soldiers of the German army, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, who 
spent some weeks during the past summer 
upon the Western front in Europe, and 
drank deep of its cup of horror, will never 
be forgotten by those who heard him. He 
was unable to be present until the next 
morning because of delay in railroad con- 
nections, and his half-hour address at that 
time was in the High School auditorium. 
The full address is given in place as an- 
nounced on the program, upon “The 
Atrocities of Germany, the Logical and 
Inevitable Result of the German Philoso- 
phy of Militarism.” 

“Terrorism is a principle made necessary 
by military considerations.”—General Von 
Hartmann, 

Every American who has passed through 
France and the edge of Belgium this year 
has returned hom a permanently saddened 
man. German cruelty and French agony have 
cut a bloody gash in the heart, and there is 
no Dakin solution that can heal the wound. 
Here upon this pulpit rests a reproduction of 
an iron coin given as a token to each German 
soldier. At the top is a German portrait of 
Deity, and underneath are these words: “ The 
good old German God.” To encourage the 
German soldier to cruelty and atrocity against 
Belgians and French, the Deity holds a weapon 
in his right hand, and to dull his conscience 





and steel his heart to murder, the token holds 
these words: “Smite your enemy dead. The 
day of judgment will not ask you for your 
reasons.” To this native characteristic Goethe 
was referring when he said, “ The Prussian is 
naturally cruel; civilization will intensify that 
cruelty and make him a savage.” The Ger- 
man atrocities of the last three years simply 
illustrate Goethe’s words, for we must con- 
fess that German efficiency reached its highest 
point in the discovery of new and horrible de- 
vices for torturing old men, helpless women 
and little children. 

More than One Thousand Separate Atroci- 
ties Now “ Documented.’—For three years 
German-Americans have protested that the 
stories of German atrocities were to be dis- 
believed as English inventions, Belgian lies 
and French hypocrisies, but that day has gone 
by forever. When the representatives of the 
nations assemble for the final settlement, there 
will be laid before the representatives of Ger- 
many affidavits, photographs, with other legal 
proofs that make the German atrocities to be 
far better established than the scalping by the 
Sioux Indians on the western frontiers, the 
murders in the Black Hole of Calcutta, or the 
crimes of the Spanish Inquisition. On a bat- 
tle line 300 miles in length, in whatsoever vil- 
lage the retreating Germans passed, the follow- 
ing morning accredited men hurried to the 
scene to make the record against the day of 
judgment. The photographs of dead and mu- 
tilated girls, children and old men tell no lies. 
jurists rank high two forms of testimony; the 
testimony of what mature men have seen and 
heard, and the testimony of children too inno- 
cent to invent their statements but old enough 
to tell what they saw. For the first time in 
history the German has reduced savagery to a 
science, therefore this great war for peace 
must go on until the,German cancer is cut 
clean out of the body. 

The Kaiser Branded His People as “ Huns.” 
—No one understands the German people as 
well as the Kaiser. Our President, in a spirit 
of magnanimity, patience, and good will, dis- 
tinguished between the Kaiser and the Prus- 
sian government, and over against them put 
the German people. But Germany’s Chambers 
of Commerce, Hamburg’s Board of Trade, 
and certain popular assemblies, would have 
none of this, and in the fury of their anger 
passed resolutions, saying: “ What our gov- 
ernment is, we are. Their acts are our acts. 
Their deeds and military plans are our plans.” 
Knowing his people through and through, the 
Kaiser called his soldiers before him and gave 
them this charge: “Make yourselves more 
frightful than the Huns under Attila. See 
that for a thousand years no enemy mentions 
the very name of ‘Germany’ without shud- 
dering.” Why do the German people say they 
feel so terribly because the authors of the 
world call them “Huns” and “barbarians?” 
Who named them “Huns?” Their Kaiser. 
Who christened them barbarians? Their 
Kaiser. Who likened the German soldiers to 
bloodhounds held upon the leash by the 
Kaiser’s thong, as they strained upon the leash 
with bloody jaws, longing to tear their French 
and Belgian prey? With bloody fingers, the 
Kaiser said, “I baptize thee ‘Hun’ and ‘bar- 
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barian.”’” Let the Kaiser’s words stand: “For 
a thousand years no man shall speak the word 
‘Hun’ without shuddering.” 

The Philosophy that Produced Cruelty.— 
All wise men trace deeds, wicked or good, 
back to the philosophic thinking of the doer, 
just as they trace bitter water back to a poi- 
soned spring. What the individual or the na- 
tion thinks in the heart, that he does in the 
life. Judas thinks in terms of avarice and 
greed, and his philosophy results in treason 
and murder. The Kaiser, Nietzsche and Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, Von Bissing and Plauss think 
and teach the theory of iron force, the right 
of big Germany to loot little Belgium or North 
France, and drill them in the belief that Ger- 
many’s right is the right of the lion over the 
lamb, and that no question will be asked by a 
just God on the Day of Judgment. This war 
began in a conference in the Potsdam Palace 
in 1892. The pamphlet distributed by the 
Kaiser begins with these words: “The Pan- 
German Empire: From Hamburg on the North 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. Our immediate goal: 
250,000,000 people. Our ultimate goal: The 
Germanization of all the world.” The expla- 
nation of the Kaiser contains these words: 
“From childhood I have been under the in- 
~ fluence of five men—Alexander, Julius Caesar, 
Theodoric Second, Frederick the Great, Napo- 
leon. Each of these men dreamed a dream of 
world empire—they failed. I am dreaming a 
dream of the German World Empire—and 
my mailed fist shall succeed.” He printed one 
map headed “The Roman Empire,” with all the 
great states captured and their capitals—Athens, 
Ephesus, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Carthage— 
reduced to county-seat towns, paying tribute 
to Rome. But the Kaiser prints side by side 
with that map another world map, with Berlin 
the capital; and by 1915 St. Petersburg, Paris 
and London were to be county-seat towns, 
subdued provinces of Germany—and Washing- 
ton and Ottawa were to follow with the word 
“Germania” stamped on the United States 
and Canada. That is why the Kaiser told Mr. 
Gerard: “ After this war I shall not stand any 
nonsense from the United States.” The Presi- 
dent heard, but he did not tremble. The origi- 
nator of this world war was the Kaiser; 
Treitschke was its historian; Nietzsche its 
philosopher; Von Bissing and Von Hinden- 
burg its executives. The murder of Edith Ca- 
vell, hundreds of women and children on the 
Lusitania, the rape of Belgium, the assassina- 
tion of Northern France, were the outer exhi- 
bition in deeds of the inner philosophy of 
force. Their great master whom they cele- 
brate and never tire of praising—Nietzsche, 
judges Germany aright. On page 38, in his 
Ecce Homo, Nietzsche says: “ Wherever Ger- 
many extends her sway, she ruins culture.” 
On page 124 of the same volume he says: “I 
feel it my duty to tell the Germans that every 
crime against culture lies on their conscience.” 
By “culture” Neitzsche means painting, 
sculpture, cathedrals, international laws, the 
Athenian sweetness, reasonableness and light. 
Germany’s goal should be a super-Hercules or 
Goliath, with the club. Germany has no gift 
for culture of the intellect. As to that, there 
is no other culture beside France. 
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The Reflex Influence of Her Philosophy 
Upon Her Statesmen.—Consider the reflex in- 
fluence of Germany’s philosophy of militarism 
upon her statesmen and diplomats. In one of 
his greatest speeches, Edmund Burke speaks 
of “the peculiar sanctity attaching to the word 
of a foreign minister.” From Phocion to 
John Hay, Prime Ministers have been jealous 
of their pledges. Lincoln speaks of the fail- 
ure of a government to make good its word 
as “a crime against civilization.” Business 
men scoff at the trickster, who does not count 
his written pledge more precious than life 
itself. With the standards of civilized states 
in mind, recall the intellectual and moral 
atrocities of the Kaiser and Bethmann-Holl- 
weg. In 1911 the German Foreign Office re- 
affirmed the Treaty with England and France, 
to observe the neutrality of Belgium in the 
event of war with France. On July 31, 1914, 
the Kaiser’s Prime Minister telegraphed Lord 
Grey that Germany would of course keep her 
treaty obligations as to Belgium. The French 
and English governments now have full knowl- 
edge a the conference between the Austrian 
Emperor and the Kaiser at the Potsdam Pal- 
ace on July sth, with the agreement to launch 
the war August 1. When the War Proclama- 
tion was delayed until August 3, the Kaiser’s 
representative used this sentence in his speech 
in the Reichstag: “ We must not postpone the 
agreement entered into with Austria at the 
Conference of July 5.” For more than three 
weeks, therefore, before war was declared, 
Germany and Austria were preparing cannon, 
guns, equipment, and as soon as the last buckle 
was on the harness, and the last rifle in the 
hands of the soldiers, on August 3d, war was 
declared. Then Bethmann-Hollweg sent out 
this statement to the world, as to why the 
Kaiser and himself counted an international 
treaty a “scrap of paper.” 

Brand of Infamy on the German Forehead. 
—He said: “As to Belgium—we are now in 
a state of necessity, and necessity knows no 
law. The wrong—I speak openly—that we 
are committing, we will endeavor to make 
good as soon as our military goal has been 
reached. We have now only one thought— 
how to hack the way through.” So the inter- 
national burglar’s excuse is that he must hack 
his wav through the neighbor’s house and kill 
his family, because that house stands between 
himself and the Frenchman’s vault whose gold 
he wants to steal! 

That is why our President, answering the 
Pope, said that no treaty signed by the Kaiser 
and his government means anything. And 
here is Bernstorff, German Ambassador in 
Washington, who forgets that cannibals and 
savages, even, consider that eating salt in an- 
other Indian’s tent or white man’s house is a 
pledge of truth—while this Judas Ambassador 
dines at the White House at night and goes 
on plotting seditions in Mexico, blowing up 
of our munition factories, and the killing of 
our people. Bernstorff smiled and smiled, as 


he kept one hand above the table and in the 
o.ner hand under the table whetted a dagger 
on his boots with which to stab his host in the 
back. Witness the discovery of treachery to 
Norway two months ago. After several Nor- 
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wegian steamers had been mysteriously sunk 
at sea, the German Consul was found travel- 
ing back and forth from the Foreign Office in 
Berlin, filling his trunk with bombs and glass 
tubes containing the cultures of glanders to 
spread one of the most deadly diseases, to an- 
nihilate men, horses and cattle, and protecting 
these instruments of death by the seals of the 
Berlin Foreign Office. The substance of Ger- 
many’s answer to Norway’s protest was the 
sneering answer, “ What are you going to do 
about it?” While Germany’s ambassador to 
the Argentine Republic, advising the sinking 
of Argentine ships so as to leave no trace 
behind, is a part of the same cunning, devilish, 
German diplomacy that exhibits these German 
ambassadors as a composite Judas, Machi- 
avelli and Mephistopheles, united and carried 
up to the mth power of diabolism. No wonder 
the Kaiser baptized them “Huns” and “ bar- 
barians.” 

German Philosophy Degrades German Offi- 
cers and Soldiers—The German philosophy 
has dehumanized Germany’s officers and men. 
Later on, I shall give a detailed account of the 
devastated regions of Northern France, but 
here and now let us confine the observations 
to the ruined villages and towns of Eastern 
France. Pulling his iron token out of his 
pocket—that exhibited Deity as a destroying 
soldier—the German officer and private reads 
the words beneath: “ Smite your enemy dead. 
The Day of Judgment will not ask you for 
your reasons.” Having, therefore, full liberty 
to loot, these Germans became wild beasts. 
The plan had been “Brussels in one week; 
Paris in two weeks; London in two months,” 
and then two pockets filled with rings, brace- 
lets and watches, from Paris or Nancy, for 
the sweethearts at home. When the German 
army in Lorraine was defeated by one-half its 
number, it fell northward, passing through 
French towns and villages where there were 
no Frenchmen, no guns, and where no shots 
were fired. During July and August we went 
slowly from one ruined town to another, talk- 
ing with the women and the children; compar- 
ing the photographs and the full official rec- 
ords made at the time with the statements of 
thé poor, wretched survivors, who lived in 
cellars where once there had been beautiful 
houses, orchards, vineyards—but now was only 
desolation. In Gerbevillier, standing besides 
their graves, I studied the photographs of the 
bodies of fifteen old men whom the Germans 
lined up and shot because there were no young 
soldiers to kill; heard the detailed story of a 
woman whose son was first hung to a pear 
tree in the garden, and when the officer and 
soldier had left him and were busy setting fire 
to the next house, she cut the rope, revived the 
strangled youth only to find the soldiers had 
returned, and while the officer held her hands 
behind her back, his assistant poured petrol on 
the son’s head and clothes, set fire to him, and 
while he staggered about, a flaming torch, they 
shrieked with laughter. When they had burned 
all the houses and retreated, the next morning, 
the prefect of Lorraine reached that Gethse- 
mane and photographed the bodies of thirty 
aged men lying as they fell, the bodies of 
women stripped and at last slain. In the next 
village stood the ruined square belfry into 
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which the Germans had lifted machine guns, 
then forced every woman and child—275 in 
number—into the little church, and notified 
the French soldiers that if they fired upon the 
machine guns, they would kill their own women 
and children. After several days’ hunger and 
thirst, at midnight, these brave women slip: 

a little boy through the church window, and 
bade their husbands fire upon the Germans in 
the belfry, saying they preferred death to the 
indignities they were suffering. And so these 
Frenchmen turned their guns, and in blowing 
that’ machine out of the belfry killed 
twenty of their own wives and children. In a 
hundred years of history, where shall you find 
a record of any other race, who call them-* 
selves civilized, who are such sneaking cowards 
that they could not fight like men or play the 
game fairly, but in their chattering terror put 
women and little children before them as a 
shield? Proof overwhelming. Here are, in 
brief, the records of more than a thousand in- 
dividual atrocities, that go with the original 
photographs, affidavits and documents resting 
in the archives of France against the day of 
reckoning. What is more important still, here 
are the letters taken from the bodies of dead 
German soldiers with their diaries. Out of 
the large number note these: Photographs of 
the dead bodies of aged priests, some of whom 
were dead because they had been staked down 
and used as a lavatory until they perished. 
Dead girls, with breasts cut off—and for this 
reason every German soldier is examined for 
syphilis by the surgeon of the regiment and 
only the healthy ones receive the card giving 
access to the camp women. If the syphilitic 
German contaminates the camp woman, his 
disease is handed on to his brother soldier, 
and that means he will be shot. This syphilitic 
soldier, therefore, finds his only chance with 
the captured French girls, but having contami- 
nated a girl, he fears that she in turn will con- 
taminate the next German soldier and, there- 
fore, he mutilates her body to warn away 
Germans. The girl’s life weighs nothing 
against a German soldier’s lust or the possi- 
bility of the brute’s handing his contamination 
to the next soldier. Here is German efficiency 
for you; and organized by the devil himself. 
Take these pages found in the diaries of Ger- 
man soldiers, August 22d, note book of Pri- 
vate Max Thomas: “Our soldiers are so ex- 
cited, we are like wild beasts. To-day de- 
stroyed eight houses, with their inmates. Bayo- 
netted two men with their wives and a girl 
of 18 The little one almost unnerved me, so 
innocent was her expression.” Diary of Eitel 
Anders: “In Vendre all the inhabitants with- 
out exception were brought out and shot. 
This shooting was heartbreaking, as they all 
knelt down and prayed. It is real sport, yet 
it was really terrible to watch. At Haecht I 
saw the dead body of a young girl nailed to 
the outside door of a cottage by her hands. 
She was about fourteen or sixteen years old.” 
Page 21. Affidavits H-67. 

In retreating from Malines eight drunken 
soldiers were marching through the street. A 
little child of two years came out and a soldier 
skewered the child on his bayonet, and carried 
it away while his comrades sang. D. 1I0. 45. 

Withdrawing from Hofstade, in addition to 
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other atrocities the German cut off both hands 
of a boy of 16. At the inquest affidavits were 
taken from twenty-five witnesses who saw the 
boy before he died or just afterwards. 

Passing through Haecht, in addition to the 
young women whom they violated and killed, 
affidavits were taken and the photographs of a 
child three years old nailed to a door by its 
hands and feet. Affidavits D 100-8. 

That all these atrocities were carefully 
planned in advance for terrorizing the people 
is proven by the fact that on the morning of 
August 25 the officers who Had received great 
kindness from Madame Roomans, a notary’s 
wife, warned her to make her escape imme- 

«diately, as the looting and killing of all the 
citizens, men, women and children, was about 
to begin. 

These records could be multiplied by thou- 
sands. Upon the retreat from one city alone, 
inquests were held upon the bodies of over 
600 victims, including very aged men and 
women, and babes unborn, removed by the 
bayonet from their mothers. It is the logical 
result of the charge of the Kaiser to his army, 
“Give no quarter and take no prisoners. Let 
all who fall into your hands be at your mercy.” 
The General Staff of the German army pub- 
lished a manual several years before they be- 
gan this war. They explicitly charged their 
soldiers to break the will of the enemy by 
cruelty. Witness this page from the War 
Manual on page 52: “ A war is conducted with 
energy merely against the combatants of the 
enemy states and the positions they occupy, 
but it will and must in like manner seek to 
destroy the total intellectual and material re- 
sources of the latter.” 

And witness this injunction to atrocity, page 
35: “By steeping himself in military history, 
an officer will be able to guard himself against 
excessive humanitarianism. It will teach him 
that certain severities are indispensable to war. 
Humanitarian claims, such as the protection 
of men and their goods, can only be taken into 
consideration insofar as the nature and object 
of the war permit.” Therefore, the war gen- 
eral gave each German soldier his token, large 
as a silver dollar, bidding the soldier “ Strike 
him dead. The Day of Judgment will ask you 
no questions.” Jesus said, “Take heed that 
ye offend not one of My little ones.” The 
Kaiser says, “I have done away with Jesus’ 
teachings.” The Master who loved the little 
children said, “I was an hungered and ye 
gave Me no meat. I was athirst and ye gave 
Me no drink. Therefore depart from Me into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
fellows.” The War Staff answers, “ Don’t be 
afraid. Look at your token. The Kaiser will 
take care of you in the Dayof Judgment. Kill 
old men and little children, loot merchants’ 
houses, violate women; the Kaiser will see 
that the God of Justice asks you no questions.” 
The result was logical and inevitable: These 
horrible atrocities! On August 27, General 
VonLieber gave out this proclamation: “ The 
town of Waevre will be set on fire and de- 
stroyed, without distinction of persons. The 
innocent will suffer with the guilty.” After 
this town was destroyed and all the inhabi- 
tants killed, from the body of a soldier slain 
on the retreat, we find this page in his diary: 
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“We lived gorgeously. Two or three bottles 
of champagne at each meal. All the girls we 
want. It is fine sport.” Are we surprised 
that many of the letters and journals taken 
from the bodies of Germans quote General 
VonHartman’s sentence, “ Terrorism is a prin- 
ciple made necessary by military considera- 
tions.” German-American objections that these 
towns were destroyed because the inhabitants 
had fired upon the invading army from the 
windows of their houses is, conclusively, met 
and answered by another letter written by a 
German officer to his wife: “On approaching 
a village a soldier is sent on in advance to 
insert a Belgian rifle in the cellar window or 
stable, and of course when this weapon is 
found we take it to the Burgomaster, and 
then the sport begins.” 

On a little board in one ruined village, I 
read these words: “Marie. Aged 16. Dead 
August 24, 1915. Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord.” The hundreds of 
atrocities personally investigated only serve to 
interpret Ambassador Morgenthau’s statement 
as to Armenia, that the Turkish soldiers and 
German officers massacred in Armenia a half 
million people that they might move into their 
farm houses and little shops and stores. 

German Philosophy of Militarism has De- 
bauched Germany’s University Professors.— 
The glory of every great city and country is 
its scholars, with their love of truth, and their 
stainless lives. We have had our civilization 
at the hands of men who loved the truth su- 
premely, pursued the truth eternally, and cher- 
ished the truth above their fear of hell or 
hope of heaven. The world has its liberty, its 
science and it's law at the hands of the heroes 
who preferred the truth above life. Concern- 
ing the patriots, the reformers and the states- 
men, we can only say they were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, they were crucified in 
Jerusalem, poisoned in Athens, tortured in 
Ephesus, exiled in Florence, burned at the 
stake in Oxford, assassinated in Washington, 
crucified in Jerusalem. But the iron autocracy 
and militarism of Germany debauched her 
university men. Here in my hand is an ad- 
dress to the civilized world, signed by ninety- 
three German professors. They all receive 
their salaries from state endowments. Any 
hour the Kaiser or Bethmann-Hollweg can 
cut off their income. When the indignation 
of the civilized world flamed out against Ger- 
many in the winter of 1915, the German gov- 
ernment asked these professors to sign a docu- 
ment, and these men had been so degraded by 
the German philosophy of militarism and au- 
tocracy that they obeyed—losing their souls to 
save their salary. And consider what they 
signed! In the previous August, Bethmann- 
Hollweg issued a statement to the world, say- 
ing that as the violation of Belgium’s neutral- 
ity, “the wrong—I speak openly—that we are 
committing,” etc. 

Moral Cowardice of Scholars—These ninety- 
three professors signed a statement, saying: 
“Tt is not true that we wronged Belgium.” In 
the Kaiser’s address that he himself has pub- 
lished he says: “Give no quarter, take no 
prisoners. Let all who fall into your hands 
be at your mercy. Make yourself as terrible 
as the Huns.” Now, this address was circu- 
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lated in postal cards all over Germany. Real- 
izing the mistake, these professors signed a 
statement saying: “It is not true that our sol- 
diers ever injured the life of a single Belgian.” 
Socrates or Dante, or even Galileo, Savonarola, 
Milton, or Victor Hugo, or Lincoln would have 
died a thousand deaths of faggots, or upon 
the rack, rather than have signed their names 
to such a statement—to lies. The Kaiser and 
Bethmann-Hollweg must have been desperate 
and bewildered when they had to endeavor to 
counteract their own documents at the begin- 
ning of the war, by asking their professors to 
contradict these documents during the middle 
of the war. It makes every university pro- 
fessor almost ashamed of his calling. Think 
of Harnack and Eucken, with their moral 
cowardice and their intellectual impotency! 
Plainly that is what Nietzsche meant when he 
said (page 134, Ecce Homo): “Every crime 
against culture that has been committed for a 
hundred years rests upon Germany.” 

The Frenchman’s Love of France——All men 
love their native land, but the Frenchman’s 
love has a unique quality. The patriotism of 
the Englishman is undemonstrative. The Brit- 
isher surrounds his home and his garden witha 
high brick wall, conceals his finer feelings from 
his closest friends, and when he enters his 
club on Pall Mall and disappears behind the 
threshold the door is closed upon a tomb. 
The American’s patriotism is largely academic; 
national safely through isolation breeds con- 
tempt for danger. The time was when his love 
of country was vociferous on the Fourth of 
July, but the enthusiasm has died down, until 
he is now ready to extinguish even a fire- 
cracker. The occasional speaker deals in his- 
torical statements about the four wars fought 
by our country. But the Frenchman’s love of 
country has a tender, gentle, wooing note. He 
speaks of La Belle France as Dante spoke of 
Beatrice, as Petrarch spoke of Laura, and the 
name of France lingers upon his lips as music 
trembles in the air after the song is sung. 
The reason, doubtless, is found in the fact 
that the French people have carved the hill- 
sides and smoothed the valleys and adorned the 
ridges and mountains with vineyards, until the 
whole land is a thing of radiant beauty. It is 
love that has made France beautiful, just as 
the lark, after completing the nest, makes it 
soft and warm by pulling the down out of her 
own bosom. The French people love France 
as an artist loves his own canvas, as Bellini 
loved the missal he had illuminated, and as 
that young architect loved the little Roslyn 
chapel, upon whose delicate capitals he had 
lavished his very soul. Would you have an 
emblem of France in the month of June, with 
her wide, fat valleys, her green pastures, and 
the hillsides up which the pines climbed in 
serried regiments? If so, take a great robe 
of green velvet' lying loosely on the floor, the 
creases and velvet ridges answering to the 
rivers and the valleys and the hills, and then 
fling a handful of rubies, pearls and sapphires 
down, so that these gems will lie within the 
creases as the lovely French cities at the foot 
of the hills, and beside the rivers, and you 
have France, the beautiful; France, the mother 
of the modern arts and sciences; France, full 
of sweetness and light, that France concern- 





ing which Heinrich Heine exclaimed, “Oh 
France, though daughter of beauty! thy name 
is culture!” 

The Devastated Regions—For forty years 
the two great enemies of farms and towns and 
cities have been fire, flood and earthquake. 
Witness the city of St. Pierre. An interior 
explosion blew off the cap of the mountain, 
and a flood of gas poured down upon the 
lovely city, asphyxiated the citizens and left 
not one house standing. Witness that mighty 
convulsion in San Francisco that brought 
thousands of bricks crashing down in ruins. 
Witness the fire in Chicago that turned the 
great city into twisted iron and ashes. In New 
Zealand there is a lake called Avernus, the 
birdless lake. Poisonous gases rise from the 
black flood of waters, and soon the lark with 
its song, and the eagle with its flight fall into 
the poisonous flood. But all these images are 
quite inadequate to explain the desolation, the 
devastation of France upon the retreat of the 
Germans. About forty miles north of Paris 
one strikes the ruined region. Then hour after 
hour passes, while with slow movement and 
breaking heart one journeys 100 miles to the 
north and zigzags 125 miles south again, 
through that black region. The time was when 
it was a wild land, rough, with forests filled 
with wolves. Then the Frenchman entered the 
scene. He subdued all the wild grasses to 
which Julius Caesar referred in his story of 
his war in France, he drained the valleys, and 
widened the streams into canals. He enriched 
the fields, and made them wave with gold. 
He surrounded the meadows with odorous 
hedges, and banked where there had been a 
swamp with perfumed shrubs. Slowly he 
threw arches of stone across the streams and 
carved the bridges until they were rich in art, 
while everything made for use was carried up 
to outbreaking beauty. 

What Hate Can Do—And having lavished 
all their love upon the little farm house, the 
granary and the barn; having pruned these 
grape vines with their clusters of white and 
purple, until each seemed like a friend, dear as 
that miraculous picture was to Baucis and 
Philemon, having at last made every tree to 
be shapely, their little world was invested with 
affection and beauty. Do you remember how 
that Florentine artist after his day’s stint was 
done, toiled upon his studio, slowly carving 
the capitals, collecting a little terra cotta from 
Cyprus, an old manuscript from Athens, a 
lovely head of Apollo from Ephesus, and iri- 
descent glass from Persia, with a bit of old 
Tyrian purple lending a spot of flame in one 
corner, and a little mosaic from Thebes col- 
ored another, when he saw the end was ap- 
proaching, while on a visit to Egypt, asked 
that he might be carried home to die in the 
studio which he made rich with his soul. In 
some such wav as that the French peasants 
loved their land, and then lost it. One morn- 
ing the enemy stood at the gate. The farmer 
saw a German with a machine gun, and down 
he went under the plum tree he was prun- 
ing. The devastated regions of France are 
like a devil world. All the pear and plum 
trees have fallen over under the stroke of a 
German ax, and are dead and dry. Here and 
there one sees an occasional tree where a half 
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inch of bark remains, and sympathizing with 
the peasant’s sorrow, the roots have sent a 
flood of sympathetic tears and sap out into 
one little branch, amidst the death of a hun- 
dred other — that flamed in May its rose 
and pink of bloom, then in August gave its 
red glow of clustered food. But as for the 
rest, it is desolation. Gone all the beautiful 
bridges—they have been dynamited. Gone all 
the lovely and majestic thirteenth century 
churches. Gone all the galleries, for every city 
of 5,000 people in France has its quarterly ex- 
hibition of paintings sent out from Paris, and 
some of the finest art treasures in the world 
have perished. The land has been put back to 
where it was when Julius Caesar described it 
2,000 years ago—a wild land, and waste, grow- 
ing up with thorns and thistles. That procla- 
mation on a wall tells the whole story: “Let 
no building stand, no vine or tree. Before re- 
treating let each well be plentifully polluted 
with corpses and with creosote.” The spirit 
was this, “ Since we Germans cannot have this 
land, no one else shall.” Your eyes never saw 
a more exquisite bit of carving for the corner 
of a roof than this (a spray of myrtle leaves, 
carved in stone, after the Germans had de- 
stroyed the Cathedral of Arras. Look at this 
firebrand. Every German company of sol- 
diers carried one automobile lorry filled with 
these firebrands, with a tank of gasolene hang- 
ing beneath the axles. One of the historic 
chateaus is that of Avricourt, rich in noble 
associations of history. It was one of the 
buildings specially covered by a clause in the 
international agreement between England, 
Germany, France, the United States, and all 
the civilized nations, safeguarding historic 
buildings. For many months it was the home 
of Prince Eitel, the Kaiser’s second son. 
Prince Eitel’s Crime.—Forced to retreat, the 
aged French servants, who understood the 
electric lighting and the gas plant, and served 
Eitel during his occupancy, when the judge 
and jury held the trial at the ruins of the 
chateau, stated that they heard the German 
officers telling Eitel that he would disgrace 
the German name if he destroyed a building 
that had no relation to war, and could be of 
practically no aid or comfort to the French 
army, and he would make his own name a 
name of shame and contempt, of obloquy and 
scorn. But the man would not yield. He 
brought in great wagons and moved to the 
freight cars at the station absolutely every ob- 
ject that was in the splendid chateau. And, 
having promised to leave the building unin- 
jured, he stopped his car at the entrance and 
exit gates of the ground, ran back to the his- 
toric building with a can of oil that he had 
secreted, filled the asbestos in this ball of 
perforated iron, ran through the halls and 
waited until the flames were well in progress, 
and then ordered his men to light the fuse of 
a dynamite bomb. All the testimony was 
taken immediately afterward from aged serv- 
ants and from the little children, and the de- 
generacy revealed has not been surpassed since 
the first chapters of Romans was written on 
the unnatural crimes of the ancient world. 
There are the copies of the affidavits. In the 
ruins, hard beside the black marble steps I 
picked up this firebrand with which Prince 
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Eitel assassinated a building that belonged to 
the civilized world. I hope to live long enough to 
see Germany forced to repay at least one debt, 
in addition to ten thousand others. Conceived 
by the Gothic architects, after 400 years of 
neglect, the Germans, about 1875, completed 
the Cathedral of Cologne. When this war is 
over every stone in that cathedral should be 
marked. German prisoners should be made to 
pull those stones apart. German cars be made 
to transport every stone to Louvain and Ger- 
man hands made to set up the Cathedral of 
Cologne in Louvain or Arras. For a judg- 
ment day is coming to Germany, and though 
dull and heavy minds doubt it, men of vision 
perceive its incidents and outlines already 
taking shape. 

The Devastation of the French Home— 
But the ruin of his bridges, his school-houses, 
his churches, his farm houses, his vineyards 
and orchards is the least of his sorrows. In 
a little village near Ham dwelt a man who had 
saved a fortune for his old age, 100,000 francs. 
When the invading army, like a black wave 
was approaching, he buried his treasure be- 
neath the large flat stones that made the walk 
from the road up to the front step of his 
house. Then, with the other villagers, the old 
man fled. Many months passed by, while the 
Germans bombarded the village. At last the 
German wave retreated, and once more the 
old man drew near to his little village. There 
was nothing, nothing left. After a long time 
he located the street, which was on the very 
edge of the town, but could not find the cellar 
of his own house. Great shells had fallen. 
Exploding in the cellar, they had blown the 
bricks away. Other shells had fallen hard by 
and blown dirt to fill what once had been a 
cellar. The small trees in front of his house 
had been blown away and replaced by shell 
pits. In Paris Ambassador Sharp told me that 
the aged man had up to that time failed to 
locate his house, much less his treasure. But 
what trifles light as air are houses? 

A Broken Man—At the officers’ chateau, 
late one night after returning from the front, 
a general and a captain were recounting their 
experiences. Among the other incidents was 
this one. During the winter of 1915, months 
after the Germans had occupied that territory, 
several English officers and a young French 
captain were recounting their experiences. In 
saying the farewells before each man went out 
to his place in the trenches to look after his 
men, the English boy exclaimed: “ Next week 
at this time I will be home. Five more days 
and my week’s leave of absence comes.” Then 
suddenly remembering that the French cap- 
tain had been there a long time, he asked when 
he was going home. To which came this low 
answer: “I have no home. You men do not 
understand Your English village has never 
been invaded. When the Germans left my 
little town, they destroyed every little building. 
My wife and my little daughter are both ex- 
pecting babies within a few weeks. I, I1—I—” 
and the storm broke. The two Englishmen 
fled into the dark and night, knowing that 
there was a night that was blacker, that rain 
was nothing against those tears, for all his 
hopes of the future were dead. His only task 
was to recover France and transfer all his 
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ambitions to God in Heaven. That is why 
there will be no inconclusive peace. Do not 
delude yourself. Whether this war goes on 
one year or five years or ten years it will go 
on until these Frenchmen are on German soil. 
Nor will the German ever learn the wicked- 
ness of his own atrocities and the crime of 
militarism until his own is laid waste, until he 
sees the horrors of war with his own eyes, and 
hears the groan of his own family with his 
own ears, and sees his own land laid desolate. 
We may believe that vengeance belongs unto 
God, and we may argue and plead for for- 
giveness, but it will not avail. You will re- 
member that passage in Proverbs, in which 
the penalties of nature become automatic, and 
where an outraged brain and nerve and diges- 
tion are personified and speak to the trans- 
gressor. “I warned you but ye would none of 
my reproof. I stretched out my hand and 
pleaded, but ye would not listen. Now, I will 
laugh at your calamity; I will mock at your 
desolation. When desolation comes as a whirl- 
wind and fear and destruction are upon you.” 
The dam that held back the black waters has 
broken and it was the German who dynamited 
the dam and released the flood of destruction 
upon his own people and his own land. 
Whether it takes another summer or many, 
there is no British nor Canadian officer, no 
French nor Italian whose face does not turn to 
granite and steel whenever you suggest that 
he will not walk down the streets of Berlin 
and institute a military court, and try a Kaiser 
and his staff for murder. That is one of the 
things that is settled, and about which dis- 
cussion is not permitted by soldier regiments. 

The Ruin of Rheims Cathedral—One of the 
things that has horrified the civilized world 
has been the ruin of Rheims Cathedral. Ger- 
many, of course, was denied the gift of imagi- 
nation. It belongs to France, to Italy, and to 
Athens. Heinrich Heine, her own poet, says 
that Germany appreciates architecture so little 
that it is only a question of time when “ with 
his giant hammer, Thor will at last spring up 
again and shatter to bits all Gothic cathedrals.” 
This gifted Hebrew had the vision that liter- 
ally saw the Germans pounding to pieces the 
Cathedral at Louvain and Ypres, in Arras, in 
Baupaume, in St. Quentin, and Rheims. The 
German mind is a hearty, mediocre mind, that 
can multiply and exploit the inventions and 
discoveries of the other races. The German 
contributed practically nothing to the inven- 
tion of the locomotive, the steamboat, the 
Marconigram, the automobile, the airplane, the 
phonograph, the sewing machine, the reaper, 
the electric light. Americans invented for 
Germany her revolver, her machine gun, her 
turreted ship, and her torpedo submarine. In 
retrospect it seems absolutely incredible that 
Germany could have been so helplessly and 
hopelessly unequal to the invention of the tools 
that have made her rich. But that is not her 
gift. If Sheffield can give her a model knife, 
Germany can reproduce that knife. 

Destruction of Rheims.—It is this total lack 
of mental capacity to appreciate architecture 
that explains Germany’s destruction of some 
of the noblest buildings of the world. She 
can not by any chance conceive how the other 
races look upon her vandalism. Her own for- 








eign government expressed it publicly in one 
of her state papers, “Let the neutrals cease 
chattering about cathedrals. Germany does 
not care one straw if all the galleries and 
churches in the world were destroyed, pro- 
viding we gain our ends.” Guizot, in his his- 
tory of civilization, presents three tests of a 
civilized people: First, they revere their 
pledges and honor; second, they reverence and 
pursue the beautiful in painting, architecture 
and literature; third, they exhibit sympathy in 
reform toward the poor, the weak, and the 
unfortunate. 

Louis Orr and Rheims.—Now apply those 
tests to the Kaiser and his war staff, and you 
understand why Rheims Cathedral is a ruin. 
No building since the Parthenon was more 
precious to the world’s culture. What ma- 
jesty and dignity in the lines! What a wealth 
of statuary! How wonderful the twelfth- 
century glass! With what lightness did these 
arches leap into the air! Now, the great 
bombs have torn holes through the roof; only 
little bits of glass remain. Broken are the 
arches, ruined some of the flying buttresses, 
the altar where Jeanne d’Arc stood at the 
crowning of Charles is quite gone. The great 
library, the bishop’s palace, all the art treas- 
ures are in ruins. Ancient and noble build- 
ings do not belong to a race, they belong to 
the world. Sacred forever the threshold of 
the Parthenon, once pressed by the feet of 
Socrates and Plato; thrice sacred that aisle 
of Santa Croce in Florence, dear to Dante 
and Savonarola, to be treasured forever the 
solemn beauty of Westminster Abbey, hold- 
ing the dust of the men of supreme genius. 
In front of the wreck of the Cathedral of 
Rheims, all blackened with German fire, broken 
with the German hammer, is the statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc. There she stands, immortal 
forever, guiding the steed of the sun with the 
left hand, lifting the banners of peace and 
liberty with the right. By some strange chance 
no bomb injured that bronze. Oh, beautiful 
emblem of the day when the spirit of liberty, 
riding in a chariot of the sun, shall guide a 
greater host made up of all the peoples who 
revere the treasures of art and architecture, 
and law and liberty, and Christ’s poor, and 
will ride on to a victory that will be the sub- 
limest conquest in the annals of time. 

Over against the greatest military machine 
that was ever forged, and controlled by merci- 
less and cruel men who have given up all faith 
in God, who practice the Ten Commandments 
with the “not” left out, who have stamped 
out of the souls of their soldiers every instinct 
of pity and sympathy, are our Allies. Here is 
Belgium, after all her agony, ready to die to 
the last man rather than submit to a cruel 
master, the Kaiser. And here is England and 
all her colonies. How glorious this land! 
“The land of such dear souls, this dear, dear 
land,” as Shakespeare said. She has already 
sacrificed one-third of her total wealth, a mil- 
lion of her sons—and here is France, not bled 
white, but tired after three years of grievous 
toil. Her bankers are tired, her business men 
are tired, the women and the little children are 
tired, for they have struggled unto blood 
striving against a cruel militarism for which 
they were unprepared. 
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France is Tired—The French boy is like 
unto one who carried food and drink a long 
way unto perishing men, until the heavy bur- 
den forces his fingers to relax—but give the 
youth a little time and he will take up his task 
afresh and bring water to the thirsty soldier. 
The coming of the American troops has been 
a tonic to France and rested her weariness. 
Said the French wife as she sent away her 
young husband with smiles and words of 
pride: “I give him gladly. I am only his wife 
—France is his mother.” And here is Great 
Britain, whose fleet to-day holds the German 
battleships behind the Kiel Canal and safe- 
guards our republic, New York and Boston. 
On one side of the silver dollar write these 
words, “In God we trust,” and on the other 
side of the dollar write the words, “And in 
England’s navy.” Every force that makes to- 
ward justice, humanity and liberty is on our 
side. Soon or late, an unseen Providence will 
take off the wheels from the chariot of the 
enemies of Truth and Justice. That dying 
German officer in Roye packed the genius of 
a moral universe into a few words. Wounded 
last winter through the spinal cord, unable to 
move the lower part of his body, for weeks he 
waited for death, Two aged French women 
cared for the dying man. Little by little the 
wings of the Angel of Death fanned away the 
mist’ before his eyes. One day the German 
officer sent for the village priest and told him 
that the Von Hindenburg line was nearly com- 
plete, that the order to retreat had been given, 
that the home of these aged women who had 
cared for him so tenderly would be burned; 
that not one church, house, barn, vineyard or 
orchard would be left. The news crushed the 
old priest. In his dying hour a righteous 
wrath filled the heart of the German prisoner. 
These are his last words, as I transcribed them 
from the lips of that man of God, standing 
one day in Noyon: “Curses upon this army! 
Curses upon our Kaiser and his War Staff! 
Ten thousand curses upon my country! Either 
God is dead, or Germany is doomed!” The 
officer had come to understand that soon or 
late the wheels of God will grind to nothing- 
ness those who wrong God’s children. ‘“ Woe 
unto the man who offends one of My little 
ones. It were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the seas.” 

Better days are coming. We may have to 
enter the wilderness, but soon or late the pil- 
grim host will enter the Promised Land and 
hang out the signals of victory. Truth is 
stronger than error; liberty is stronger than 
despotism; God is stronger than Satan; right 
makes might and must prevail. In this faith 
we must strive on for a peace that will safe- 
guard democracy, defend the frontier lines, 
vindicate the rights of the little lands, destroy 
militarism and autocracy. During the January 
snows, a dear friend and noble surgeon, at the 
head of a hospital at the front, wrote me a 
letter which stays my heart as the anchor the 
ship in time of storm. The ground was deep 
with snow, many wounded men had been car- 
ried in from the field, but at midnight, when 
his work was done, the physician wrote me 
this letter: 

“This war is of God. Sometimes it is peace 
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that is hell. The soldier’s life is a life of pov- 
erty, obedience, self-sacrifice; we know what 
the civilian’s life is. But for the chastisement 
of this war, Berlin and Vienna, London and 
Paris would have descended into hell within 
three generations. I once spoke in your Ply- 
mouth on the blessings of peace; if ever again 
I have that privilege, I shall speak on the 
blessings of war. I never dreamed that men 
could be so noble. For three months I have 
slept on the stone; for three months before 
that in a tent; for six months I have not been 
in a bed; but I have never been so happy. 
have acquired the fine freedom of a dog, and, 
like a dog, I wear a metal tag around my neck 
so that they may know to whom I belong 
when it happens that I can no longer speak. 
And never was a man engaged in a’ cause so 
noble. I have seen Belgium; I have Seen a 
lamb torn by the wolf; I am on the side of the 
lamb. I know the explanations the wolf has 
to offer—they do not interest me. I only wish 
that you were here with me at this battle for 
your own good; for right here at this western 
front this war will be decided, just where all 
the great wars of history have always been 
decided. It is decided already, but will take 
the enemy some time yet to find it out.” 
Vision of a Just and Lasting Peace——What 
does this noble scholar mean? History makes 
that meaning plain! No wine until the purple 
clusters are crushed. No linen until the flax 
is bleeding and broken. No redemption with- 
out shedding of blood. No rich soul for men’s 
bread until the rocks are ploughed with ice 
glaciers and subdued with fire billows. Five 
forms of liberty achieved by our fathers, for 
which they paid over three thousand battle- 
fields, blood down. This war was not brought 
by God, but having come, let us believe that 
His providence can overrule it for the destruc- 
tion of all war. When Germany is beaten to 
her knees, becomes repentant, offers to make 
restitution for her crimes, then and not till 
then can this war stop. Autocracy, too, must 
go. There is no room left in the world for a 
Kaiser or a Sultan. The hangman’s noose 
awaits the peasant murderer, and already the 
hemp is grown to twist into the noose for a 
Kaiser’s neck. At all costs and hazards we 
must fight this war through to a successful 
issue. Our children must not be made to walk 
through all this blood and muck. The burden 
of militarism must be lifted from the shoulders 
of God’s poor. Any state that will not for- 
ever give up war must be shut out of the 
world’s clearing houses and markets, through 
finance and trade. Geologists tell us that the 
harbor of Naples, protected by islands, was 
once the crater of a volcano like unto Vesu- 
vius, but that God depressed that smoking 
basin until the life-giving waters of the 
Mediterranean streamed in and put out that 
fire. Oh, beautiful emblem of a new era, 
when God will depress every battlefield and 
every dreadnaught and bring in the life-giving 
waters of peace. Then will come a golden 
age, the Parliament of Mankind, the Federa- 
tion of the World, a little international navy 
policing the seas, a little international army, 
policing the land, a great international court, 
deciding disputes between Germany and 
France, to this purpose let our sons dedicate 
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themselves. To the end that we may achieve 
a just and lasting peace, between ourselves 
and all nations. Let us consecrate not only 
the income of our rich land, but also all our 
property. Back of our boys’ bayonets let us 
put our own bonds. Let our subscriptions .to 
this Liberty Loan be so vast that we will have 
the right to say to our enemy, “ You shall not 
crush the hopes of Abraham Lincoln. You 
shall not grind mankind beneath the iron heel 
of militarism. You shall not make government 
of the people, for the people, by the people, 
now or ever, to perish from the earth.” 
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ace meeting of the Department of 

County Superintendence was held in 
Room 107 of the High School Building on 
Thursday and Friday mornings, December 
27th and 28th. 

The officers were: Supt. J. Kelso Green, 
Carlisle, Cumberland county, President; 
Supt. M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, Cambria 
county, Vice-President; L. R. Crumrine, 
Washington, Washington county, Secre- 
tary;.and Supt. J. H. Hoffman, Doyles- 
town, Bucks county, Treasurer. Execu- 
tive Committee: Supts. John W. Snoke, 
Lebanon, Lebanon county; R. O. Welfling, 
Coudersport, Potter county; and L. Mayne 
Jones, Brookville, Jefferson county. 

The Department was called to order at 9 
o’clock by President Green who welcomed 
the Superintendents and others present, and 
introduced the attractive programme of the 
session. 

The first paper of the morning was by 
Supt. Thomas A. Bock, of West Chester, 
Chester county, on the 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS, 


I shall not attempt, in this paper, to set 
before you what you already know—the 
provisions of our State law whereby State 
aid to the extent of three to five thousand 
dollars per year is given to any community 
that will provide the necessary buildings 
and equipment and maintain a vocational- 
agricultural school. 

I shall not outline to you the character of 
the work that is being done in these schools, 
although this might be of considerable in- 
terest. Those who are interested in this 
are referred to the excellent presentation 
of this subject made in the Department of 
Rural Schools at our Harrisburg meeting 
last year. Prof. H. C. Fetterolf, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
there made a very complete report on this 
work which is published in full in last 
year’s volume of our proceedings. 

I shall assume that the county superin- 
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tendents of the State all know of the estab- 
lishment of the forty odd schools of this 
type now in operation in the State and of 
the necessary steps to be taken to open new 
ones. 

T shall assume that in the counties that 
have not yet established any of these 
schools, as in some communities in the 
counties that have done so, there are cer- 
tain unfavorable conditions that check fur- 
ther progress in setting up new vocational 
schools. I shall endeavor to state some of 
these conditions as they exist in our own 
county and shall then endeavor to suggest 
a possible modification of present State 
Board regulations that might aid in over- 
coming these unfavorable conditions. I 
do this with the hope of provoking such 
discussion as will set forth clearly the 
needs of the situation in various parts of 
the State. 

While discussing the problem in this 
way, I am assuming that the case for the 
vocational-agricultural school has been 
made out; that we believe it to be a much- 
needed and appropriate development of our 
school system, bound to stay with us in 
some form; and that, convinced of its ex- 
cellence, our purpose is to encourage its 
spread to other communities and to de- 
velop its usefulness wherever it exists. 

I might say, in passing, that we have in 
Chester county two of these agricultural- 
vocational schools that have been in opera- 
tion one and a half years and that a third 
one is in sight. We feel so well satisfied 
with the schools, even after this brief trial, 
that we are anxious to establish more of 
them. 

The first of these at Avondale was or- 


‘ganized by transforming a second-grade 


high school into a vocational school. A six 
thousand dollar annex was built, several 
basement rooms were équipped for shop 
work and two teachers were added to the 
faculty. A third teacher has been added 
since the school started, making five in all. 
Unless the war interferes too much with 
the school’s growth, a sixth teacher will 
probably be needed in a year or two. 
Avondale is a small borough of about 
seven hundred people. Two townships— 
London Grove and New Garden—adjoin 
it. To help get the school started each of 
these districts agreed to contribute one- 
third the cost df the school’s equipment. 
The way in which the school is being re- 
ceived by the public is shown by the attend- 
ance. This year the enrollment is, Fresh- 
men 44, Sophomores 22, Juniors 7, and 
Seniors 3. The two upper classes, with an 
enrollment of 7 and 3 respectively, are the 
classes that were in the old second-grade 
high school. The large freshmen and 
sophomore classes are indicative of the 
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present popularity of the school. A fur- 
ther proof of the community’s attitude is to 
be seen in the fact that although two pub- 
lic elections have been held since the school 
was contracted for, the personnel of the 
three boards has not been changed at any 
of said elections. 

The other school at Honey Brook, or- 
ganized later, but actually opened on the 
same day, was established by merging two 
third-grade, one-teacher high schools. 
Honey Brook is also a village of about 
seven hundred people. Here the township 
of Honey Brook, which surrounds the 
borough, united with the latter in the erec- 
tion of a joint high school building espe- 
cially designed for vocational purposes at 
a cost of approximately $34,000. The as- 
sessed valuation of the joint territory is 
approximately $1,200,000. Each district 
contributes toward the building in propor- 
tion to its assessed valuation, while main- 
tenance charges are divided between them 
in proportion to the number of pupils each 
sends. The enrollment here is likewise 
much larger than it was in the old-type high 
schools from which the new school was 
formed. The enrollment here—19, 11, 16, 3 
—likewise indicates that a much larger 
school may be anticipated after the original 
freshmen reach the senior year. The 
Principal reports that the public spirit in 
favor of the school was never better than 
it is to-day. This is remarkable when it is 
remembered that at a public election held 
to authorize the loan, the people had voted 
approximately six to one in favor of it. 
(They did this in spite of the fact that they 
were asked to authorize the erection of a 
building that cost twice as much as was 


thought likely when the project was first: 


presented to them.) 

Both these schools were established with 
the hearty approval of the people who must 
pay for them as shown by the votes of ap- 
proximately six to one in favor of the loans 
made for their erection. 

I believe that every school of this type 
should be established by means of such a 
campaign of education as will win the sup- 
port of the major portion of the communi- 
ties that must support them. 

We hope to establish another school of 
this type within the coming year and to 
combine with it a joint consolidated school 
embracing ten or more one-room schools. 
And although it is true that Mr. P. S. du 
Pont, a resident of our county, has offered 
to contribute $50,000 for its erection, yet, 
before he was approached upon the subject, 
a campaign of education had been waged 
for almost a year in an effort to bring the 
community to the point where a major por- 
tion of it would be ready to vote favorably 
for the establishment of the school. 
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But we have in our county thirteen 
third-grade, one-teacher high schools and 
six second-grade schools. Of the thirteen, 
eleven lie out in the open country or at 
very small cross-road hamlets. The com- 
munities in which most of these traditional 
high schools lie are just as rural in char- 
acter, or more so, as those which now have 
the vocational schools. Under an equitable 
distribution of State aid they are just as 
much entitled to their share of it as are 
Honey Brook and Avondale. 

Moreover, we believe thoroughly in the 
value of the agricultural high schools. We 
compare their course of study with that of 
the traditional high school and regret that 
many of the boys and girls in the latter do 
not have the opportunity to study some of 
the topics that are related directly to their 
farm-home environment. 

We realize that in their one-teacher 
schools, with the alternative plan, three- 
year course, there can be no electives for 
the individual pupil. The Principal is con- 
fronted with the alternatives of either clos- 
ing the door to many of the colleges to all 
his pupils, by omitting the study of foreign 
languages entirely; or of insisting that 
every pupil in his school study a foreign 
language for several years regardless of 
whether the pupil succeeds with it or not, 
and regardless of whether it is going to 
have any great value for him or not. 
Moreover many of the pupils enter late in 
the fall, and because there is no alternative, 
they are thrown into the same class as 
those who entered early, quite regardless 
of their unpreparedness for the work, and 
are kept there throughout the year. It is 
to this type of high school that we should 
like to see such State aid extended as will 
make possible a modification of its course. 

The present type of rural community 
school is too elaborate to serve as a substi- 
tute here, or rather too elaborate to enable 
us to persuade this type of community to 
establish it. 

If we may judge from the Honey Brook 
situation, where an entirely new plant was 
erected, without an auditorium—which I 
think is vitally important, but which for 
local reasons was omitted for the present 
—an appropriate building would cost 
$30,000 to $40,000. It calls for a corps of 
four to six teachers; two vocational and 
two academic is the.minimum. At Avon- 
dale, we now have five and shall soon need 
six. The State paying two-thirds of the 
teachers’ salaries, the minimum faculty 
cost to the local community is about $1,200 
per year. The liquidation charges on the 
indebtedness plus the interest. charges 
thereon will amount to $1,800 more, mak- 
ing the annual charge about $3,000. In a 
district having an assessed valuation of a 
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million dollars, this means a levy of three 
mills of tax for these items regardless of 
the cost of equipment, fuel and other main- 
tenance charges. 

While this is a very reasonable invest- 
ment for the returns that come from it, 
and while I have known school boards to 
consent to it, yet in general this burden is 
so great that many districts that should 
have a vocational school will not assume it. 
Especially is this true when the school 
must be established in the open country or 
in a very small village. The district whose 
population maintains the school often has 
an assessed valuation of but $509,000 or 
even less. In that case the increase in the 
tax levy would be six or seven mills. 

In other words, in our county the com- 
munities which have established these 
schools were in a:'sense favored communi- 
ties. They had a certain abundance of re- 
sources which made it possible to persuade 
their people to shoulder the burden of 
financing the vocational school. This 
abundance of resources lay largely in the 
property values concentrated in the village 
at the center of the territory, and in the 
social forces which it was easy to organize 
in its support there. 

Where this abundance of resources does 
not exist—either in a local village or in 
such transportation facilities as will na- 
turally extend the boundaries of the terri- 
tory served, or in a rather dense farm popu- 
lation or a high per acre land value,—it is 
much more difficult to inaugurate these 
schools, if we are to persuade the major 
portion of the supporting population to 
vote for them. ; 

In view of this and the desirableness of 
transforming more of our one-teacher high 
schools into the vocational type, it seems 
to me that we now need a school with a 
less elaborate organization, less formidable 
at least, with which to meet the situation in 
more sparsely settled areas. 

Just as we have organized three types of 
high schools: first,- second- and third-grade 
—so I think we need at least one more 
type of vocational school for rural dis- 
tricts. We need a farm school requiring 
fewer teachers and smaller buildings. 
These should be so carefully planned and 
so wisely located that they may, in most 
cases, be reasonably expected to grow into 
the original type; or where conditions ab- 
solutely prevent this, they may give a fairly 
complete training to a limited number of 
pupils, 

I am not sufficiently conversant with the 
organization of subject-matter in the cur- 
riculum of these schools to know personally 
whether the work now attempted in a four- 
year course with four teachers can be so 
re-arranged as to make it possible for two 
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teachers to present it to a limited number 
of pupils or not. But I would like to raise 
this question for discussion! “Could the 
work be so planned, for a small number of 
pupils, that two teachers—one a teacher of 
agriculture and one a teacher of home 
economics—could teach their own subjects 
and in addition teach the academic work in 
the usual vocational school course?” I 
would not want this academic work elimi- 
nated or curtailed, as I believe that this 
type of school should continue to send some 
country boys and girls into existing colleges 
whose entrance requirements are still of 
the familiar type. Will not the vocational 
subjects lend themselves more readily to 
the “alternating-by-years” device than the 
academic subjects now alternated in many 
of the third-grade high schools? 

If this could be done and the present 
four-year vocational course maintained in 
these smaller schools, it would seem to me 
highly desirable. I believe that it should 
be done in some way in those regions where 
geographical conditions are such that the 
graduates of these smaller schools have no 
reasonable opportunity to finish the fourth 
year in another vocational school. Where 
a four-year vocational school is reasonably 
accessible the small school might maintain 
a three- or even a two-years course. I 
therefore raise the question for those in a 
position to answer it or to work out the 
answer, “Can this be done? and if so, is it 
desirable?” My own present conviction is 
that it should be done, if possible, to meet 
the conditions in certain areas in Chester 
county, and if here then elsewhere. 

I suppose one of the difficulties in carry- 
ing out such a plan will be in securing 
teachers equipped to do this vocational 
work and the required academic work. 
This is a vital question. But the increased 
emphasis given to very definite and specific 
teacher training by the Smith-Hughes bill, 
and made necessary by our present voca- 
tional and continuation schools, suggests 
that the teachers can be trained for this 
work. 

In some places the number of pupils and 
the available resources will make it pos- 
sible to employ one academic teacher in 
addition to the two vocational teachers. In 
others, the seventh and eighth grades of the 
entire district can be housed in the voca- 
tional building, and this work together with 
the academic work in the high schools can 
be divided among the three teachers. In 
this case there might be a limited amount 
of pre-vocational work with the seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils, although I am of 
the opinion that under present rural school 
conditions these pupils will need most of 
their time for their regular grade work. 

If there are but two teachers in the vo- 
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cational school a much less elaborate build- 
ing will suffice. Possibly three rooms, one 
of which could be a well-lighted basement 
room, would be the minimum. The base- 
ment room could be fitted up for shop work 
and agriculture. A second room could be 
fitted up for home-making work, cooking 
and sewing tables, sewing machines, a 
range, etc.—all in the same room. The 
third room should serve as an assembly and 
study room. Many of our present second- 
and third-grade high school buildings 
would suffice without much alteration. If 
the State aid, as at present, covered two- 
thirds of the salaries of two teachers, we 
could start a good many of these schools. 

The salaries for the teachers should be 
considerably larger than the salaries paid 
in the present four-year vocational schools, 
partly because it will be more difficult to 
secure teachers prepared for both the voca- 
tional and academic work, and partly be- 
cause the smaller student body and more 
isolated location of these smaller schools 
will make them seem less attractive to ap- 
plicants. And the problems being more 
difficult a higher type of teacher will be 
required. The building and number of stu- 
dents being smaller the equipment for 
these schools would be much less than for 
the larger schools. 

To concrete the situation: An agriculture 
teacher for twelve months at $1,200 to 
$1,500 and a home economics teacher for 
eight months at $600 to $900, the State pay- 
ing two-thirds, would cost the local dis- 
trict from $600 to $800—about what they 
are paying at present—hence there would 
be no additional expense here. Some of 
our second-grade schools could install such 
a plant in their present buildings with no 
expense other than the equipment. This 
equipment has been estimated at $500, its 
purchase spread over a period of three or 
four years. 

If an entirely new building were re- 
quired, which is not true in most cases, it 
could probably be erected for $10,000 to 
$12,000. The liquidation and_ interest 
charges on this would be $700 per year. 
On a $400,000 assessment, this would re- 
quire a two-mill levy; on a $700,000 assess- 
ment, a one-mill levy. I believe that the 
establishment of a considerable number of 
schools of this type is easily possible if 
State aid is made available for them. 

For ten years or more we superintendents 
have been listening here to the plea that 
country schools must be improved by bring- 
ing into them agriculture, shop work and 
home economics. But always the speaker’s 
step has faltered when he reached the point 
of telling us how to add these to the 
crowded programme of the one-room rural 
school. Here and there it is done, as we 
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have been told, but it is exceptional still, 
not general. 

I cannot help but feel that in some such 
transformation of the third-grade high 
schools into vocational schools, as is sug- 
gested above, will be found the beginning 
of a solution of this ever-present problem 
of the one-room school. I say a solution 
because I do not believe that we can find 
yet awhile one general solution that will 
apply to all such schools. 

The consolidation movement is @ solu- 
tion in some communities; in others it 
seems impossible. But the establishment of 
these open-country vocational schools will 
help the consolidation movement. It will 
do this because when people work for a 
consolidated school now-a-days, they want 
something more than a mere consolidation 
of grades. The offer of manual and indus- 
trial work at these centers, will help to in- 
duce a willingness to put up with some of 
the petty inconveniences of consolidation. 
At these schools night courses for men and 
women, short winter courses for those 
adults who are less busy then, and espe- 
cially short unit courses for those who left 
the elementary school before completing its 
work, will arouse much community interest 
and soon produce healthy school sentiment. 
A revival of interest in the local schools 
must ensue and much greater progress in 
other lines will become possible. 

I will concede that if many such schools 
are to be established the vocational State 
appropriation must be increased for be- 
yond its present limits. But that seems 
neither impossible nor unlikely. The ap- 
propriation will grow in the long run in 
proportion to the insistence of the public 
demand for it. This public demand will 
depend largely upon public information and 
appreciation of these schools. One of the 
best ways to increase this public demand is 
to establish as many of these schools over 
the State as can be successfully operated as 
soon as possible. If so operated, they will 
be their own best builders of public senti- 
ment. They should be scattered over every 
county as object lessons, be carefully super- 
vised and nurtured, and I doubt not that ere 
many years, the numerous applications on 
file and the insistent public clamor for 
their granting will result in a very large 
vocational appropriation. 

I cannot help but feel that when a voca- 
tional school of this type replaces the one- 
teacher high school at the center of a non- 
consolidated district, it will prove a very 
strong magnet to draw all the accessible 
one-room schools to it. This will be espe- 
cially true if some pre-vocational training 
is offered to the grade pupils who can come 
to the vocational school. 
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Supt. Edward J. Tobin, of Cook County, 


Illinois, followed upon what was an- 
nounced on the programme as “ The School- 
Home Project Outline,” but was after- 
wards changed to 


THE ACHIEVEMENT COURSE. 


The natural, home and farm, shop and 
store activities of Cook County boys and 
girls have furnished the material and the 
conditions from which the thirteen School- 
Home Projects now outlined in the Achieve- 
ment Course have been created: Field, 
Cooking, Poultry, Business, Garden, Music, 
Sewing, Canning, Cow Testing, Calf, Pig, 
and Sheep. Other useful “out of school” 
activities will be utilized in furnishing the 
material and conditions for outlining addi- 
tional “real life” school-home projects, as 
the need develops. 

The need of an Achievement Course to 
parallel the academic course in our school 
curriculum is based on the conviction that 
you cannot properly educate the young to 
make a living and to live by the study of 
abstract things from books, within the four 
walls of a school room. In order to pro- 
vide a well-balanced system of education, 
the school organization must take over the 
natural, useful “out of school” activities 
of the young. All animals require a bal- 
anced ration for their proper development. 
Our pupils must be provided with a well- 
balanced educational diet if they are to be- 
come doers as well as thinkers. An 
Achievement Course of School-Home 
Projects, based on “real life” natural 
activities, will furnish the concrete elements 
needed to balance the overdose of the ab- 
stract, so abundantly provided when books 
alone are studied. 

The home, farm, store and shop possess a 
mass of the best material and provide the 
best conditions in the world for true, “ real 
life” education. It is high time for edu- 
cators to turn their energies to developing 
a new type of school organization that will 
utilize these great facilities for real educa- 
tion that a million dollar sschool building 
can never possess. By utilizing these great 
facilities, which can be accomplished by 
paralleling the academic course with an 
achievement course and requiring all pupils 
to obtain achievement credit as well as 
academic credit, in order to pass from 
grade to grade, every pupil will then receive 
two educations, one “ out of life,” and the 
other “out of books.” The one to fit for 
making a living, the other to fit for living. 

The Cook County Achievement Course 
realizes in actual practice the principle that 
the homes, farms, stores and factories of 
the school district can be used as a part of 
the school plant. It is a great realization 
to find that the community may be spared 
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the cost of duplicating its living plant in 
the school. 

Schools of this kind would send out into 
life young people ready to take their places 
in doing the real work of the world. Such 
an educative process should develop active, 
self-supporting young men and women, 
having initiative and executive ability, 
trained to do as well as to study. 

Children by instinct are active. They 
love to do things that require manual ef- 
fort, to do real things that their elders do 
in real life. The Achievement Course 
utilizes this instinct by creating useful 
activities into school-home projects. The 
school in this way requires the child to do 
work that is useful and productive. It in- 
sists that the work be done regularly and 
well. In this way sole responsibility for 
the thing to be accomplished is implanted. 
It also teaches the child the cost of suc- 
cess, and “ how easy it is to fail.” Being a 
part of his required school work, if he fails 
he will be obliged to try again until he suc- 
ceeds. When the school puts its O. K. on 
the successful completion of his school- 
home project, he will have experienced fail- 
ure, repeated effort, and success after de- 
feat. A sense of achievement and growing 
power will possess him and he will want to 
go on doing things. 

The Achievement Course would add util- 
ity to education. It would give education 
an economic significance; it would articu- 
late education with the affairs of real men 
in real life. It would provide an education 
that would stimulate industry. It would 
educate children to be active rather than 
passive. 

An Achievement Course brings the 
school and the teacher to the home, and 
through school-home projects bridges the 
gulf between the two institutions. The 
pupil’s school-home project furnishes a 
meeting place for parent and teacher on 
common ground. The Achievement Course 
having brought the school and the teacher 
to the home, and having provided a com- 
mon meeting place for parent and teacher, 
has created conditions where co-operation 
can and will flourish. From every point of 
view the Achievement Course strengthens 
the home. It instills industry, thrift, initia- 
tive and the earning of money, dignifies 
labor and the doing of the common things 
of life in and about the home. It has a dis- 
tinctive “back to the home” flavor. 

School Academic Credit—1. Upon the 
recommendation of the teacher and coun- 
try life director, of the successful comple- 
tion of one or more outlined school-home 
projects, not less than 10 nor more than 15 
per cent. will be added to the pupil’s aca- 
demic average for the year. © 

2. A pupil’s academic average plus his 
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achievement percentage shall constitute 
his general average for promotion or 
graduation. 

3. Upon graduation from the eighth 
grade a seal indicating the number of 
achievement credits obtained will be affixed 
to the pupil’s diploma. 

School Achievement Credits—1. School 
Achievement Credits will be awarded 
annually to pupils who are recommended by 
the teacher and country life director as 
having successfully completed * School- 
Home Projects. 

2. Credit-Awarding Exercises will be 
held annually on the second Saturday of 
June at Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, Chi- 
cago. 

3. The Achievement Emblem will be 
awarded upon recognition of the first 
credit. 

4. Additional credits will be awarded an- 
nually thereafter upon recommendation of 
the teacher and country life director for 
successful completion of School-Home 
Projects by the welding of silver stars into 
the emblem. 

5. Two or more credits may be granted 
for one achievement when the results are 
extraordinary and have been occasioned by 
unusual initiative, energy and industry. 

6. The receiving of eight School Achieve- 
ment Credits shall constitute the comple- 
tion of the course. 

The home is the center of our civiliza- 
tion, therefore, scl.ool-home projects are 
the very best way of making home activi- 
ties the center of all school work. No other 
school activities open so wide a field for the 
profitable and agreeable combination of 
study with doing as do _ school-home 
projects. 

Nothing needs dignifying more than does 
the scientific tilling of the soil and the 
doing of ordinary tasks. Nothing dignifies 
a subject like giving it a place in the school 
course. Other subjects and occupations 
have been dignified in that way. The ini- 
tiating and carrying to successful comple- 
tion of “school-home projects” will dig- 
nify the ordinary tasks of life. 

Two brothers, Tom and Pete, married 
to two sisters, Mary and Kate, own and 
live on farms in adjoining counties. Tom 
has two boys and two girls. Pete has two 
girls and two boys. Pete’s children go to a 
redirect rural school, having an Achieve- 
ment-Academic Course. His sons complete 
the “A-A” Course, obtaining the required 
achievement credits by the successful com- 
pletion of Field, Poultry, Music, Cow Test- 
ing, Business, Garden, Calf, Pig and Sheep 
School-Home Projects. His daughters ob- 
tain theirs from Cooking, Music, Poultry, 
Sewing, Garden and Canning. Pete’s chil- 
dren’s education has been saturated by the 
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trinity—School-Home Projects, Country 
Life Directors, Achievement. 

You and I went to the same kind of 
school that Tom’s boys and girls are at- 
tending. Wouldn’t you and I like to know 
what Pete’s and Tom’s boys and girls will 
be doing twenty years from now? 

Supt. J. Horace Landis, Norristown, 
Montgomery county, in the following paper, 
answered the question, “How may the 
Superintendent be Most Helpful to the 
Teacher When Visiting the School?” 


HOW MAY THE SUPERINTENDENT BE MOST 
HELPFUL IN VISITING THE SCHOOL? 


The amount of help and the kind of help 
depends upon the Superintendent. Some 
superintendents are rich in the wisdom of 
experience and are broadly cultured, others 
are less fortunate in this preparation for 
their work. Some superintendents drive, 
others lead. 

The ideal superintendent should be a 
man or woman of broad experience and 
culture. One who has not only gained suc- 
cess in his work, but one who, through 
hard struggling, has turned impending fail- 
ures into successes, and, chastened by these 
experiences, has gained a broad-minded 
sympathy for all whom he finds struggling 
for success. 

A half-hour or an hour’s visit of such a 
superintendent to a school will reveal more 
to him of the character and attitude of both 
pupils and teacher toward their work, their 
preparation, the spirit displayed, the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the school, as it were, 
than would the visits of several days reveal 
to the inexperienced layman. The condi- 
tion of the room, its neatness and attractive- 
ness or vice versa, the procedure of the 
work, the spirit displayed by the teacher 
and pupils, all tell their tale to him. 
Teacher and school are sized up by both 
the visible and the invisible signs of the 
teacher’s influence. 

Encouragement and help should be the 
key-note of the superintendent’s work. His 
attitude should always be restful and stimu- 
lating, not agitating. It should be friendly 
and constructive, not harshly critical and 
destructive. The teacher should feel that 
he comes as a friend, not as a critic. Weak 
teachers should be visited more frequently 
than the strong teachers. I often visit a 
weak teacher five or six times, while a 
strong teacher I may visit only once or 
twice. 

If possible, never leave a school without 
letting the teacher know that you have seen 
something good. She will be cheered in 


her work and will appreciate the more the. 


kindly interest of the suggestions that you 
may make for improvement. 
The skill that comes from ripened ex- 
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perience will enable the superintendent to 
gauge the work of his teachers, get their 
level, as it were, and by timely, helpful sug- 
gestions and encouragement, inspire them 
to broader outlook in their work. 

It is his duty to be just. Therefore, he 
must notice both the elements of strength 
and the elements of weakness that the 
teacher possesses. He should call attention 
to poor methods in teaching and mistakes 
in discipline, should suggest better methods 
of work and give advice in questions of 
discipline. 

The kind of help to be given is as varied 
as the needs of the teachers he visits. He 
may find a young beginner trying to keep 
order, assigning and hearing lessons, but 
apparently having no knowledge of the 
methods by which she can arouse the pupils’ 
interest in their work and really teach. 
This one needs immediate help. He may 
find a teacher of some years’ experience 
who is standing still, who reached his 
height, educationally, when he received his 
Normal School or College diploma, or his 
permanent certificate. This one needs first 
a jolt to force him out of his rut, and then 
help to start him in a better course. Dor- 
mant teachers must be aroused. Worse still 
he may find one who has stood still so long 
that jars and jolts cannot force him from 
his rut. Such a case is hopeless, and should 
be dropped from the teaching force. Un- 
knowingly, this teacher has died educa- 
tionally, and needs the Coroner’s certificate 
of educational death. 

The first two may be saved. To both, 
suggestions of helpful methods and devices 
would be in order. They should be urged 
to subscribe for and carefully study educa- 
tional magazines that the superintendent 
knows would contain subject-matter helpful 
to their work. They should be sent to visit 
other schools to observe methods, the super- 


' intendent suggesting skilled teachers whose 


work would be an object lesson and an in- 
centive to them. If weak academically, he 
should suggest courses of reading, Satur- 
day classes or night classes. If weak pro- 
fessionally, he should suggest attendance at 
Local Institutes, Summer Schools or Train- 
ing Classes; and, as an immediate help, a 
course of professional reading, naming 
books that he knows will help them. 

There are some high lights along the 
superintendent’s path. As refreshing as 
oases are to the thirsty desert traveler, so 
is the work of skilled teachers to a dis- 
couraged superintendent. It is a joy to 
visit their schools and see the new meth- 
ods, the best methods in operation. He 
gains inspiration that he can carry to other 
less skilled teachers. For these. skilled 
teachers he can do little, they help him. 

Working thus with his teachers, year 
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after year, he hopes to develop a strong 
teaching force. 

The superintendent is greatly handi- 
capped in this work by the ever-recurring 
changes in the personnel of his teachers. 
He cannot retain the teachers he has 
trained. Each year sees his trained work- 
ers leaving the ranks and their places taken 
by inexperienced beginners. — 

Beginners are usually classed as (1) 
those having no training, who enter the 
ranks through the annual provisional cer- 
tificates granted by the superintendent and 
(2) those who have had some training at 
Normal Schools and Colleges. 3 

All teachers, experienced or inexperi- 
enced, might better be classified as (1) The 
active teachers, those having an aptitude 
for teaching, who are willing to work and 
study and learn, who read professional 
books and attend educational meetings, wha 
are growing teachers, live teachers, live 
wires transmuting and transmitting the best 
of new things educationally to the new 
generation under their care. (2) The pass- 
ive teachers, experienced or inexperienced, 
who, whether their teaching careers be long 
or short, do not grow professionally. 


- Study, both academic and professional, 


they avoid. In a dull routine they hear 
lessons and assign tasks. They are school 
keepers, not school teachers. They have 
not heeded the slogan of Twentieth-Century 
progress, “Just to stay where you are, you 
must run like everything.” They have 
stood still and so have dropped back and 
out of the race. 

One educator has classified teachers as 
(1) Real teachers of schools, (2) Keepers 
of schools, (3) Kept teachers. It should 
be the aim of the superintendent to elimi- 
nate the last two, the keepers of schools 
and the kept teachers. It is sometimes 
necessary to lead teachers to take stock of 
their personality with the view of strength- 
ening their good points and remedying their 
defects. Often, unknown to the possessor, 
weaknesses of personality check advance- 
ment, and sometimes cause failure. When 
a superintendent sees that weakness of per- 
sonality is marring a teacher’s chances of 
success in his present position, or will block 
his future advancement, it is right and nec- 
essary that the superintendent should call 
the teacher’s attention to such weakness 
and suggest means of overcoming it. 

This weak point may be lack of care in 
personal appearance, some marked manner- 
ism that may lead -to adverse criticism or 
ridicule, or the loud, rasping, teachery voice 
acquired during years of strain. Often 
lack .of personal care, some repelling trick 
of voice, speech or manner mars the ef- 
fectiveness of an otherwise good teacher. 
The experience and tact of the superinten- 
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dent must aid him in this, a most delicate 
task. 

In the course of his visits, it is revealed 
to the superintendent that many teachers, 
even teachers of experience, do not clearly 
understand the authority and rights vested 
in them by law. Often this lack of knowl- 
edge lessens the respect of the pupils and 
the community for the teacher, and is at the 
root of poor discipline and even turbulency 
in the school. It has caused some teachers 
to give up their work in discouragement. 

The superintendent should see that his 
teachers know what authority and what 
rights are theirs by law, and should en- 
courage them to carry out all rules and 
regulations necessary for a well-regulated 
school. He should provide them with 
copies of the School Code, and mark im- 
portant sections for study. Some of the 
points not clearly understood by teachers 
and communities are the rules governing 
vaccination and contagious diseases, the is- 
suing of employment certificates, the juris- 
diction of the teacher over the pupil on his 
sway to and from school. 

A superintendent may hold high ideals 
and be able to theorize learnedly about the 
ideal school, but he must be able to leave 
the abstract and come down to hard con- 
crete work if he wishes to improve some of 
the existing conditions in rural schools. 
Too often the interiors of the rooms are 
cheerless and uninviting; the wall paper or 
plastering is discolored; the dingy chromos 
or picture advertisemen.s fail in their mis- 
sion to brighten the rooms. The furniture 
is uncomfortable and unsightly, arranged in 
rows to suit the varying sizes of the desks, 
not to suit the comfort and health of the 
pupils using the desks. The school yard is 
often unsightly and the toilets a menace to 
morals. Much as we believe in the influ- 
ence of heredity, we are forced to admit 
that bad environments aid vicious heredi- 
tary tendencies to develop. The conditions 
stated are concrete conditions and need a 
concrete remedy. Philosophy and theory 
will not suffice. 

If a superintendent in his visits finds any 
of the foregoing conditions to exist, he 
must influence directors and teachers to 
make a change in these environments. The 
directors may be induced to paint, paper or 
kalsomine the walls; to place better furni- 
ture in the rooms, or at least to arrange 
the old so as to give comfort to the pupils, 
not compelling a pupil to sit upon a seat 
designed for a large pupil and lean forward 
to work upon a desk made for a small pupil. 
They may be induced to grade the yard and 
provide sanitary toilets. The teachers may 
be influenced to brighten the rooms with a 
few good pictures, flowering plants, etc. 

In this connection come also the ques- 
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tions of the best kind of window shades and 
their adjustment, the best methods of 
sweeping floors, the proper ventilation and 
heating of the rooms. All these things, so 
often neglected, are vital for the health of 
the children and the making of manhood 
and womanhood. If the superintendent, 
working with directors and teachers, can 
bring about these changes, his visits have 
been most helpful to the school and to the 
community. 

In his visits he should notice if sub- 
normal, defective or imbecile children are 
in the schools. Schools for normal chil- 
dren are not proper places for them. They 
are a tremendous drain upon the daily 
work of the schools, “slow up” the classes, 
and increase the school expenses in carry- 
ing them along as hopeless repeaters. Such 
types receive little or no help from our 
public schools. They should be placed in 
special training schools in charge of ex- 
perts and specialists. A superintendent 
noticing such abnormal types in the schools 
should use his influence with teachers and 
directors to have them removed to some in- 
stitution where they could receive proper 
care. 

During his visits in townships having 
one-room schools, he may find the indi- 
vidual teachers working at random, no uni- 
form plan of work being mapped out for 
the township. He should influence the 
teachers to hold teachers’ meetings and in 
these meetings to discuss the course of 
study and map out a plan of work to be uni- 
form in their district. He should try also 
to secure the co-operation of parents and 
directors in furthering the educational in- 
terests of the township by holding Local 
Institutes, Parents’ Meetings, etc. By tak- 
ing directors with him on his visits he can 
more strongly impress upon them the need 
of improvement. 

Teachers should be made to feel that the 
schools are for the children, not for the 
teachers, The superintendent should notice 
whether teachers and pupils have the 
proper attitude toward the things most im- 
portant in life, whether they dwell upon 
and absorb that part of their training or 
work, or knowledge that they can apply in 
their life work. The things most helpful 
in life should be held up for study and 
the school should work with this aim in 
view. 

Schools perform a most valuable serv- 
ice to the community when they cut out 
things of little or no value. Schools should 
aim not to make scholars but to make stu- 
dents. To know all the past but not to be 
able to do in the present is typical of the 
scholar; to know sufficient of the past and 
possess the ability to act concretely in the 
present is typical of the student. 
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Everywhere in his visits the superinten- 
dent should urge careful work in English, 
particularly in the work of oral English in 
the grades. It is this foundation of good 
English learned in the grades that abides 
with the pupils through life. What is 
learned there becomes a habit and part of 
themselves. 

The influence of the superintendent is 
largely inspirational. He should inspire to 
better work, to higher ideals. Ideals point 
the way to higher and better things. The 
irresistible call of a high ideal will lead a 
teacher upward and onward to higher 
achievements, and will inspire the efforts 
by which he strives to attain his ideals. A 
teacher living a life of effort to reach high 
ideals of teaching is one of the greatest as- 
sets a community can possess. 

The influence of the superintendent and 
his visits may be summed up as giving en- 
couragement and help to the teachers, as 
counsellor and friend advising them, show- 
ing them ways of helping themselves, in- 
spiring them to attain the highest efficiency 
in training and caring for the children un- 
der their care. 


ied 
—— 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








HE second session of the Department 

of County Superintendence was called 

to order at 9 o’clock. The first paper of the 

morning was by Supt. E. M. Rapp, of Berks 
county, on 


STANDARD RURAL SCHOOLS, 


The problem of the standardization of 
our rural schools has been very ably and 
fully discussed at our State Association 
meetings within the last three years by Mr. 
L. H. Dennis, of the State Bureau of Vo- 
cational Education, Supt: R. O. Welfling, 
of Potter county and Dr. Louis W. Rapeer, 
formerly of State College. 

I have very little to add to what has been 
said but I can testify most heartily to the 
efficiency of the plan as no line of endeavor 
has done more to uplift and stimulate our 
one-teacher schools than this movement. 
Since the inauguration of the scheme in 
Illinois, in 1908, the movement has spread 
rapidly to other states throughout the 
country. 

In an article on “Rural Education” by 
A. C. Monahan, published in the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 1913, is 
given a history of the standardization of 
rural schools together with the detailed re- 
quirements for the various states and coun- 
ties. This article is very suggestive and 


ee 
e scheme as outlined and published in 
bulletin form by the State School Authori- 
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ties is a decided step in advance and all in- 
dications point that the movement is prac- 
tical and productive of much good. The 
requirements for a county standard school 
as outlined are easily attainable and such a 
school may be defined as one which has all 


, that a school must have to be a good school. 


In case of a revision and raising of 
standards for this type of schoo! more em- 
phasis should be laid on the qualifications 
of the teacher, organization, the efficiency 
of instruction and the adjustment of the 
school work to community interests and 
needs. These should count 75 per cent. and 
the physical equipment 25 per cent. A re- 
vision and a raising of requirements at least 
every two years is an absolute necessity, if 
this is not done the scheme itself may finally 
prove to be an obstacle and hindrance to 
continued development. The qualifications 
of the teacher for this type of school should 
not only include an academic training of at 
least two years of high school work but a 
professional training of at least one year. 

Under organization and administration 
should be included not only a recitation pro- 
gramme but also a definite programme of 
study; a thorough grading; an average at- 
tendance of at least 80 per cent. and the 
effective use of the school library including 
the proper direction of the home reading of 
children. The physical requirements in 
some instances might be made more definite 
and specific. Instead of merely “ample 
playgrounds” the requirement should be at 
least one-fourth or one-half of an acre in 
the entire school site; at least four shade 
trees well cared for and protected instead 
of a “sufficient” number of shade trees; 
at least three sizes of desks and only desks 
of the same size in the same row placed 
from 9 to 13 inches according to size from 
the edge of the desk to the back of the seat 
instead of suitable desks and properly 
placed; at least four good wall pictures in- 
stead of a “ sufficient” number. These sug- 
gestions are made in a friendly spirit with 
a view of making the scheme more effective 
and attractive. 

The requirements as outlined for a 
county standard school are probably too 
low while that of the state standard school 
are too high—the goal being practically un- 
attainable. It is very doubtful whether 
there ever will be more than a dozen of 
state standard schools in the entire Com- 
monwealth if the requirements as outlined 
are strictly adhered to. The “knock-out” 
requirements are compulsory attendance of 
teachers at summer schools; handwork and 
cooking for girls; a collection of agricul- 
tural bulletins properly classified and a two- 
aere school plot. The latter is a “solar 
plexus” as the cost of such a plot is pro- 
hibitive in some sections of the state. In 
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a suburban village in my county a two-acre 
plot for school purposes was recently 
bought at a cost of $12,000. In the outlying 
rural districts where land is worth but $30 
to $50 an acre, the entire enrollment for 
one-teacher schools usually ranges from 6 
to 15 pupils and organized games such as 
base-ball requiring a large tract are out of 
the question, hence a two-acre plot is not 
needed or desirable in such districts. 

Agricultural bulletins are easily collected 
and classified but they are as much out of 
place in the average rural school as Gib- 
bons’ “Rome” or Macaulay’s Essays. 
Many of these bulletins are as clear as 
“mud,” often being chloroform in print. 
The money wasted on them could be used 
to better purpose and an accumulation of 
them becomes mere rubbish. 

Handwork and cooking for girls in a one- 
teacher school is a possibility but not a 
probability. Trained teachers for this sort 
of thing will not be available for many 
years to come. The attendance of teachers 
at summer schools is very desirable, but the 
compensation of rural teachers will not 
warrant it. Graduates of state normals and 
colleges just out of school are frequently 
in debt, having borrowed money to pay 
board and tuition, and are therefore not in 
mood for the first two or three years out 
of school to incur an additional expendi- 
ture of money by attending summer schools. 
Probably these knock-out requirements 
were inserted because of the $50 bonus to 
be paid by the State to the schools com- 
plying with the requirements. Apparently 
the appropriation is inadequate. If such is 
the case, the plan is doomed. The bonus 
feature should be eliminated altogether. 

Minnesota is the only state that grants a 
special appropriation to standard rural 
schools. It has a tendency to pauperize 
school districts and is less democratic than 
the method followed without the bonus fea- 
ture. It has a greater tendency to hinder 
consolidation. In my county 17 of the 
county standard schools have been abol- 
ished altogether, and the schools central- 
ized and consolidated, but with a bonus 
feature the task would have been much 
greater. A certificate without even a flag 
granted by the state would be a sufficient 
incentive for this type of school. 

Ideal school conditions are possible with 
the few requirements eliminated as stated, 
and ail the others retained as outlined by 
the State. These requirements are sufh- 
ciently high to make a superior or state 
standard school everything that a school 
should have to make it the best school. 
— goal then would be reasonably attain- 
able. 

The plan of standardizing one-teacher 
schools in my county was inaugurated in 
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1910, and the first school to qualify was the 
Green Terrace school in South Heidelberg, 
a diploma being granted April 1, 1911. The 
first year but four schools qualified. To- 
day 150 out of 330 one-teacher schools 
qualified and are now accredited. 

The plan adopted is similar to the Illinois 
plan with modifications and local adapta- 
tions. The requirements for a county stand- 
ard school in my county are almost equiva- 
lent to a so-called superior standard school 
in Illinois. Teachers and directors interested 
are supplied with a four-page blank appli- 
cation setting forth the 60 minimum re- 
quirements for a standard one-teacher 
school. All of the requirements are in 
question form, and each question must be 
answered jointly by the teacher and secre- 
tary of the local board. If, after a personal 
inspection by the county superintendent or 
his assistants, said school complies with all 
the detailed requirements a neat and at- 
tractive diploma signed by the county su- 
perintendent, teacher and every member of 
the school board is granted as a testimonial 
of the fact. This diploma becomes the 
property of the school and must be framed 
and hung in the school-room. 

I am satisfied that no other incentive than 
this is needed. A bonus, a pennant, a metal 
door plate or a flag are not needed to gain 
the desired end. I am not so sure that our 
plan of rating a standard school but once, 
to last indefinitely, is far out of the way. 
A high school or college once accredited 
usually remains accredited. 

I can testify after trying the plan for 
seven years that there has been very little, 
if any, backsliding in school districts once 
standardized. The momentum gained in 
reaching the goal will carry onward and 
upward. Besides our teachers do not 
change as often as is customary in rural 
districts. It is not unusual to have the 
same teacher from 5 to I0 years in the same 
school. 

Owing to the great care and caution ex- 
ercised in standardizing schools less than 
one-half have qualified in seven years. It 
takes usually three to four years of effort 
to reach the desired end. At least a dozen 
applications were refused on account of 
inefficient teaching. One of the best fea- 
tures of the whole movement is the fact 
that nearly every one of the 330 one-teacher 
schools made effort to qualify in some of 
the specified conditions in order eventually 
to reach the goal. 

One of the most effective means of boost- 
ing the movement is the publication in our 
monthly school bulletin of a short history of 
each standardized school, together with a 
short biography of the teacher. The local 
county papers frequently publish detailed 
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accounts together with a picture of both 
teacher and building. 

The success of the movement, as in al- 
most everything else, depends largely upon 
the teacher. A good teacher can get almost 
anything he desires in school improvement. 
Good teaching reacts upon the material 
equipment, and its influence is sooner or 
later felt by directors and patrons, and re- 
sults in general improvement of the ma- 
terial facilities. Teachers most active in 
furthering this movement are now first in 
line of promotion. 

The publication of a monthly bulletin at 
the expense of the county which is devoted 
chiefly to glorifying the constructive uplift 
work of teachers, directors and patrons is 
one of the greatest factors in stimulating 
school activities of all kinds. Ten numbers 
covering the school year of a thousand 
copies each, are forwarded free to every 
teacher, director and interested patron. 
This bulletin, varying from 16 to 40 pages, 
with no advertising matter, is in fact the 
clearing house of information of all edu- 
cational activities not only within the county 
but the state and nation as well. The front- 
line school districts are thus kept constantly 
in the lime-light. 

Another effective means of boosting the 
standardization movement is to make lan- 
tern slides showing the conditions of build- 
ings before and after improvements. These 
pictures are usually thrown upon the screen 
at our annual convention of school di- 
rectors, and are not only suggestive but 
greatly stimulate the movement. The 
school director next to the teacher is the 
most important factor in making the 
scheme successful. 

The cause has been helped recently by 
publishing a 16-page booklet entitled 
“Pointers for Schoo! Directors,” in which 
are emphasized as strongly as possible. the 
requirements of an up-to-date school plant 
in this the 20th century. 

No attempt has been made in superior- 
izing the one-teacher schools of our county 
for fear of hindering school consolidation. 
Where consolidation is feasible the one- 
teacher school should be abolished and the 
quicker the better. While waiting and 
praying for consolidation let us not neglect 
the children of to-day but give them the 
best possible under the circumstances. The 
smallness of a school should not be an ex- 
cuse for neglect. A school of ten or fifteen 
need not be a failure. It is not true that 
anyone can teach a small school. The fact 
of the matter is that a small school requires 
a better teacher than a large school. We 
must continue to spend just as much on a 
school of 10 as on a school of 40. A fam- 
ily does not give less attention to the bring- 
ing up of children because there are so 
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few. It exercises greater care. Should not 
a community do likewise? 

The one-room schools are a present ne- 
cessity. The problem is how to make them 
as good as they can become—in short to 
make them the best possible schools. The 
difference between the worst and the best 
one-room school is as big as the difference 
between the reaping hook of our forebears 
and the self-binder of to-day. 

Experince has demonstrated that consoli- 
dation is favored quicker in standardized 
school districts than in non-standardized 
school districts. 

Advantages—The movement in my 
county has resulted largely in the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of school grounds; 
the installation of play-ground apparatus; 
a decided improvement of outbuildings; a 
remodeling at comparatively little cost of 
scores of buildings for increased light area; 
the installation of several hundred sanitary 
room furnaces; the installation of bubbling 
fountains in many schools; a decided im- 
provement in  school-room decoration; 
more and better school-room equipment; 
the elimination of at least a half-dozen in- 
competent and fossilized teachers; better 
trained teachers and better paid; fewer 
“scrub” schools; a healthy rivalry for 
better conditions; a spirit of co-operation 
among parents, teachers and directors; the 
crystallization of the activities of a whole 
community upon something definite and 
tangible to be accomplished. 

Recommendations.—1. Since this activity 
is now fostered by the State school authori- 
ties, this Department heartily endorses the 
movement and gladly co-operates in making 
the plan effective. 

2. That a Committee of Five be ap- 
pointed by the President of this Depart- 
ment to act conjointly with the State school 
authorities in revising the requirements for 
county standard schools upwards and for 
the state standard schools downwards. 

3. That the bonus feature for a state 
standard school be abolished altogether. 

4. That the rating of a er ar 
school shall hold as long as the County Su- 
perintendent may determine. 

5. That a state rural school inspector be 
appointed who gives his entire time to the 
improvement of rural schools, both one- 
teacher and consolidated. The rating of 
state standard schools to be left entirely in 
his hands. 

The above recommendations of Superin- 
tendent Rapp were adopted with the excep- 
tion of the third. 

The President appointed the following 
Committee upon revision of “ Requirements 
fot Standard Schools”: E. M. Rapp, John 
W. Snoke, T. A. Bock, W. R. Zimmerman, 
Daniel Fleisher. 
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The second address, by Supt. Edward J. 
Tobin, of Illinois, was heard with much 
interest upon the 


WORK OF COUNTRY LIFE DIRECTORS, 


It has been said that genius and hard 
work are synonymous. Our experience 
has proved that no one can succeed as a 
Country Life Director who is not only a 
hard worker, but a willing and enthusiastic 
one as well. As they stand for education 
by and through “calf project” as against 
“calf path” education, they must see that 
their heads and feet are kept out of 
grooves and from running in molds. They 
are charged with initiating and supervising 
an educational system where as much of the 
work is to be done in the field and home as 
in the school room. The Country Life Di- 
rector must be the embodiment of mental 
and physical activity. It is his duty to keep 
things stirring educationally and recrea- 
tionally in each of his local school districts. 
If he discovers a tendency to slump back 
to old ways in any one of them, it is up to 
him to check the movement by some new 
attack. He is blazing the trail. New diffi- 
culties, uncharted obstacles, constantly pre- 
sent themselves. Courage, mental and 
physical activity, and ability must be pos- 
sessed in a high degree to combat these ob- 
stacles. One can hardly imagine such an 
incongruous spectacle asa lazy, ease-loving, 
undecided person, holding a position as 
Country Life Director. It is hard work to 
think independently, and still harder to do 
things in a new way, founded upon inde- 
pendent thinking. Few persons really do 
either. It is too much trouble. Most of 
us prefer to follow, trail and imitate. The 
Country Life Director has left the trail. 
He must blaze his way. He must have 
initiative, originality, and love his work. 
He must not only know how, but he must 
do things. He must make a plan and put 
it through. He is a pioneer of achieve- 
ment education, therefore, he must be an 
achiever himself. The Country Life Di- 
rector must be able to start himself to 
work advantageously without a book of 
rules to guide him. In other words, he 
must be a self-starter. 

Educational supervision of which the 
Country Life Director is the corner stone, 
is the very best weapon that can be utilized 
in attacking the rural school and the rural 
life problem. It furnishes a permanent “all 
the year around” publicly paid, educational 
supervisor, who is charged with gaining the 
confidence and respect of his people by 
keeping in the closest possible touch with 
them through supervision of school-home 
projects, the initiation of recreation and 
community work. The gaining of the con- 
fidence and respect of the community is of 
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the utmost importance. In fact, very little 
of value can be accomplished without it. 
The plan of supervision outlined aims to 
keep the Country Life Director close to his 
people and tight to his job, so as to bring 
about and maintain conditions most favor- 
able for the development and growth of 
confidence and respect between the people 
and the Country Life Director. 

Hard physical work is required in keep- 
ing in touch with the parents and adults of 
four townships. Evening meetings, enter- 
tainments, etc., must be organized and at- 
tended. Each of our Country Life Di- 
rectors of Cook county, Illinois, attends an 
average of eighty evening meetings annu- 
ally. It is at these meetings, and when he 
visits the school-home projects at the homes 
of his pupils, that confidence of parents is 
cemented. 

Any plan of rural improvement that does 
not provide for a permanent, resident edu- 
cational supervisor, whose duties keep him 
in close, personal touch with his people, 
cannot be successful. The Country Life 
Director is the official community secretary, 
who by sticking tight to his job and to his 
people all the year around, year after year, 
gains their confidence and respect. His po- 
sition as school and community educational 
supervisor and director makes him a leader 
of his teachers, who because of their posi- 
tion must become local leaders. It is his 
duty to inspire, train and develop those 
teachers who can do good work, and weed 
out those who cannot or will not. His job 
is so big and his duties so many and so 
varied that his work must be his recreation, 
if he is to get any. The good Country Life 
Director’s work is all recreation. He is 
convinced that his job is the biggest on 
earth and is interested in getting results. 
He sometimes forgets to eat and he cuts 
his sleep to the minimum. It might appear 
that such a pace would wear a man out. 
On the contrary, they are physically and 
mentally improved. They do not grow fat. 
Their physical and mental activities keep 
them lean and fit for their arduous duties. 
Undoubtedly, beine conscious of attacking 
a mighty problem with the right weapon in 
the right way, acts as a tonic to their phys- 
ical and mental powers. The right weapon 
is educational supervision. The right way 
is through school-home projects, com- 
munity socialization, recreation, instruction 
and inspiration, and teaching based on 
home and community activities. One of 
the very best ways for him to get in touch 
and keep in touch with his people is 
through evening meetings in the local 
schools. These meetings bring out many 
who could not be induced to attend the 
larger meetings. Three or four well- 
arranged evening meetings during the year 
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in each school will do much to stimulate in- 
terest in rural education and rural improve- 
ment. There is no better way of keeping a 
Country Life Director in the closest touch 
with his people. 

Hard work, zeal and enthusiasm are es- 
sential qualifications of a Country Life Di- 
rector. Yet, one might possess all of these 
qualifications and make a dismal failure 
through lack of tact. Very much depends 
upon the way in which one starts and car- 
ries out a new idea, I have seen one per- 
son go into a stall with a currycomb and 
brush and curry a horse with such sympa- 
thetic skill that both man and horse enjoyed 
it. I have seen another person with the 
same comb and brush kicked through the 
barn door by the same horse. There was 
lacking the proper feeling of respect and 
confidence between the two parties. The 
same lack between a Country Life Director 
and his people would literally bring about 
the same results. 

The success of the attack on the rural 
problem with the weapon of educational 
supervision which the law has placed in the 
hands of the county superintendent of 
schools, depends upon his winning the con- 
sent of the county board to pay for the sup- 
port of “all the year around” supervisors, 
and his ability in finding capable Country 
Life Directors to do the work—men who 
can carry through their plans for rural life 
with such sympathetic skill that both the 
people and the Country Life Directors will 
enjoy it. 

Hard work and tact are two essential 
qualifications that every Country Life Di- 
rector, no matter how well equipped in 
other respects, must possess in order to 
succeed. 

One reason why things do not change in 
rural districts is that there is “nobody to 
start.” Good leaders are scarce in rural 
communities. This lack of leaders ac- 
counts for much of the stagnation of coun- 
try life. The office of Country Life Di- 
rector was created for that very purpose,— 
that is, to provide each country community 
with a rural life leader of leaders, em- 
ployed and paid for starting things and in- 
spiring others to become leaders. Right 
here lies their greatest responsibility, as 
well as their greatest opportunity. Their 
position as supervisor of teachers and di- 
rector of education makes them not only 
leaders, but leaders of leaders. The more 
developed their own powers of leadership, 
the greater will be their influence in in- 
spiring their teachers to become leaders. 
Every teacher is or ought to be a leader. 
The more developed she is in leadership, 
the greater will be her influence both within 
and without the school room. No one not 
possessing inspiration of leadership can 
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become a Country Life Director. His suc- 
cess or failure is easily ascertained by 
noting the advance in development of lead- 
ership in his teachers. If he cannot get 
them into the game, he is not the right man 
in the right place. He received his appoint- 
ment because it was thought he possessed 
this rare quality. 

The supervision of schools places him in 
a position of leadership, not only in the eyes 
of his teachers, but of his people as well. 
People turn to the school as a center of 
authority. They look to the teacher as one 
who has a right to lead. They therefore 
expect that the Country Life Director will 
not only lead himself, but that he will see 
that his teachers become leaders also. His 
progressiveness or lack of it may arouse 
their criticism, but he will escape their 
jealousy for the good reason that he does 
not compete with any other person or occu- 
pation. His duties keep him close to the 
ground and tight to the people. He meets 
them on the same level at their homes when 
visiting their children’s school-home 
projects; at the school at an evening meet- 
ing in which they, as well as he, take part; 
at Achievement exhibitions, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, fairs and club meetings, and always 
on equal footing. They realize that his 
education, training and experience gives 
him a better viewpoint and a broader per- 
spective and they respect his judgment and 
seek his advice on community needs and 
conditions. 

The school is the only public institution 
in the rural community that is built and 
maintained by public taxation. It is the 
one common meeting place; the only place 
where all are equal; the only place where 
prejudice of race or creed will bar none. 
The Country Life Director is a publicly 
paid official, whose salary they themselves 
pay by public taxation. He has been ap- 
pointed to lead their teacher who is a di- 
rector of the only, all-inclusive institution 
society supports. He is the agricultural 
and educational leader of his division, 
charged with leadership both in “in school” 
and “out of school” activities for adults 
as well as children. It is his duty to in- 
troduce social, financial and scientific move- 
ments for the rural people. He received 
his appointment because of his especial fit- 
ness for his duties. Because he has no 
pecuniary interests to promote, his power 
is greatly enhanced in his division. He is 
superintendent of all schools in his division. 
This is of tremendous advantage to him 
in securing the closest co-operation with his 
teachers. They know their success de- 
pends upon their aiding him and carrying 
out his plans, and as his plans contemplate 
that each teacher assume local leadership, 
most of them will make the effort and in 
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doing so many of them will find themselves 
bringing into play latent powers of initia- 
tive and originality that they never dreamed 
they possessed. I consider this discovering 
and developing of power of leadership in 
his teachers and others, the very best work 
a Country Life Director can do. 

A well qualified Country Life Director is 
better placed than any other person or 
group of persons to tackle rural school and 
rural life problems. I am assuming now 
that he is the right man in the right place. 
However, as his appointment and removal 
are in the hands of the county superinten- 
dent of schools, it is a simple matter to 
place responsibility. Through his closeness 
to the people and his teachers, he can con- 
trol the local situation and guide the trend 
of thought as can no other person. The 
Country Life Director is supervisor and di- 
rector of “in school” and “ out of school” 
education; county agricultural agent, com- 
munity recreation initiator and director, 
and community secretary for his division. 

The aim is to place a resident community 
director in each rural community, in area 
not to exceed four townships. No one, no 
matter how capable, can do good work of 
this kind of much value, if compelled to 
spread himself “thin” in order to cover 
his territory. Too thin supervision is the 
chief cause of the deplorable condition of 
rural education in the United States. The 
solution of the rural school and rural life 
problem can be best attacked by placing an 
“all the year around” publicly employed 
and publicly paid Country Life Director in 
each rural community. 

The Country Life Director’s first charge 
is to reach every man, woman and child in 
his division. The Achievement Course 
makes it obligatory that all pupils in grades 
above the fourth acquire an achievement 
credit. The Country Life Director directs 
and supervises the “out of school” achieve- 
ment work of each pupil. This puts 
him in personal touch withevery boy and 
girl in his division old enough to do achieve- 
ment work. 

Supervising school-home projects brings 
him to the homes where he meets the fath- 
ers, mothers and older members of the 
family, and furnishes an ideal means of 
gaining their confidence. The Country Life 
Director being on the job every day, year 
after year—for the idea is to keep the same 
Country Life Director in the same divi- 
sion a life-time—comes to know more than 
any other person about the financial, social 
and educational conditions of his division 
in. general, and of each family living 
therein. 

Through educational supervision, such as 
is being done by the Country Life Directors, 
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lies the solution of the rural school and 
rural life problem. 

The last address of the morning, “ How 
may the Teacher be Stimulated to Grow 
and Increase in Efficiency,” was by Supt. 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Mary’s, Elk County, as 
follows: 


HOW CAUSE TEACHERS TO GROW AND 
INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY. 


“ As the teacher so the school,” has been 
a time-honored proverb but never in the 
history of the profession did it have the 
significance or the meaning which it now 
conveys, when so many new and intricate 
problems are directed to the schools for 
solution. 

The above statement being accepted it is 
patent that teachers of greater efficiency are 
required if we are to meet the demands of 
the times and this means if it means any- 
thing that the teaching staff must be a con- 
stant growing one. The teacher who is 
now doing acceptable work must do better 
work to hold her standing and to meet the 
new and changing requirements. She must 
have a growing viewpoint, increasing in- 
spiration, devotion and vigor and a fullness 
and freshness of knowledge that is con- 
stantly being expanded and enriched by 
study, travel and association with the 
learned of her calling to the end that her 
teaching shall be vital and function in the 
life of the children taught and in the life 
of the community. Her scholarship must 
not only cover the direct subject she pre- 
sents, but must be substantiated by a knowl- 
edge of all correlated subjects or subdivi- 
sions of the subject. She can not teach 
one science effectively unless she under- 
stands the general sciences in their rela- 
tions. A knowledge of world history is 
necessary in order to teach well the history 
of one country and it goes without question 
that the teacher of only one language can 
not teach that language with the proper 
effect. 

The question of how to develop, secure 
and retain such a teaching body is one 
which may well occupy our best thought 
and attention. The time was when the 
problem could be solved through a process 
of elimination, by the dropping out in ex- 
amination or in the placement of teachers 
found worthy at the end of a school year, 
and gradually ridding the school of the 
weak and static teacher. But with the pres- 
ent demand for teachers and their constant 
drifting to other fields offering greater in- 
ducements the problem must be solved in 
another way, that of a constant building 
into efficiency of those at our command. 

In order that this may be effected it is 
clear that one of the immediate and press- 
ing needs is proper and adequate super- 
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vision. The teachers entering the work 
as a rule are earnest and willing but they 
lack a proper viewpoint, and they need a 
guidance that directs, sympathizes, inspires, 
gives purpose and aid, opening a way to 
greater light, higher ideals and finer skill. 
Too much of our supervision is more ap- 
parent than efficient, and in most cases it is 
not at all adequate where novices are teach- 
ing. This is the great question and espe- 
cially so in the rural schools, where short 
terms, meager conveniences, inadequate 
supplies and minimum salaries and lack of 
sympathy, encouragement or appreciation 
is causing teachers to drift or, if live teach- 
ers, to gravitate to more congenial schools 
in centers of population or to abandon the 
calling to accept a more remunerative serv- 
ice in our industrial positions or in the fed- 
eral service where there is an open door 
for all who care to enter. 

The supervisor then must be more than 
an overseer or a recorder, he must be a 
guiding spirit who points out a definite road 
to greater efficiency and a means to acquire 
it, giving definite aim and rational purpose. 
The teacher thus motivated will constantly 
grow and keep a keen cutting edge, which 
will mean vitalized teaching that functions 
in the life of the community and inspires 
children properly to acquire knowledge, de- 
velop power and gain a skill in the doing 
which will make them useful and progres- 
Sive citizens in their day. 

To secure the best results there must be 
guidance in the line of definite projects to 
suit the special case and locality. Our 
splendid summer schools, maintained at 
our normal schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, offer this opportunity, and it is ours to 
give the encouragement, to direct the 
project and supply the motive for the 
advancement. For some teachers this 
project should be along the line of agricul- 
ture, preparing for a specific need; for 
others nature study work; for the next 
perhaps playground work; for others music, 
drawing or domestic art; and for others an 
intensive study of language or mathematics. 
It can be seen that while stress is placed 
upon a particular subject, real efficiency re- 
sults which brings about vitalized teaching 
and practical recognition and function in 
the community. 

While this teacher is making specific 
preparation, or majoring in one subject in 
the summer school, a clearer knowledge will 
be gained of subjects in general, and in be- 
coming a master teacher of the one, all 
subjects she teaches will be correspondingly 
benefited—for a master does well what she 
attempts. To those who have not given 
thought to this practice we can warrant it 
to be a tonic influence for good which may 
be extended over all phases of teaching. 
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The new gradation of minimum salaries 
affords a means through which the superin- 
tendent may work, for it is easy to induce 
a teacher to strive for a higher position in 
the profession when, by passing from a pro- 
fessional certificate class to the permanent 
certificate class, there is added pay and 
higher standing as well as a wider field of 
opportunity. The state should even go fur- 
ther and encourage teachers to add these 
special branches by making added salary 
for each added qualification. School boards 
should not wait to be forced into paying 
higher salaries to those who grow into 
greater efficiency, but rather stimulate 
teachers by advancing wages and making 
positions permanent for such progress. To 
this end superintendents should go before 
the school boards and point out the impor- 
tance of such action and insist upon their 
co-operation, showing them that they can af- 
ford to stimulate worthy teachers by such 
substantial recognition. The community is 
never slow to recognize a piece of real. effi- 
cient work, and will justify the action of 
the board that retained a teacher in this 
way. The superintendent who fails to en- 
courage growth in the teacher, or who in- 
tercedes with the school board in her be- 
half, is not giving efficient nor adequate 
supervision, and he should accept his share 
of the blame for poorly prepared teachers 
and for weak school work. 

There are other agencies through which 
the teacher may be caused to grow, and 
among them the reading circle holds a 
prominent place. It is not enough however 
to adopt a certain reading course, but the 
superintendent studying the needs of the 
particular teacher should point out the 
proper reading and, where possible, arrange 
reading circles with some leader responsible 
for the direction and study of the work. 
We have found this to more than double 
the values derived by our teachers. 

Teachers should also be encouraged to 
travel as a means of broadening their scope 
and bringing them in vital touch with what 
they will later present in their classes. But 
perhaps the greatest source of help, next to 
attending a high-class summer school, 
comes from visiting schools taught and 
conducted by experts or high-class teachers. 
In many instances the cause of scamped 
work and weak discipline is a lack of proper 
ideals on the part of the teacher. By visit- 
ing truly efficient schools the teacher may 
not only discover her weakness in presenta- 
tion of subject matter and in handling her 
pupils, but she may become impressed with 
the high standards and earnestness of the 
pupils and return to her charge with ideals 
which must mean better results. If school 
boards could be made to understand the 
value of such visitation, they would wil- 
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lingly furnish a substitute teacher to relieve 
the regular teacher while visiting such 
schools, and it would become a practice of 
great benefit as well with teachers of ex- 
perience as with beginners, for each needs 
the stimulus of the other’s viewpoint and the 
spur of the other’s success. But it is not 
enough to require visitation. The all-im- 
portant thing is that the superintendent di- 
rect the visitor to where she may secure the 
specific help she stands in need of, and, if 
the best results are to be secured from such 
a visit, he must point out the strong points 
in the school and later confer as to the 
benefits gained. The superintendent should 
expect improved conditions, and should 
soon call to observe and commend the im- 
provement. 

Another source of growth and stimula- 
tion is the method school conducted before 
the opening of the school year for teachers 
of little or no experience, or with low ideals 
and meager ideas of the presentation of 
subject matter or of conducting a school. 
Such schools of method, I believe, orig- 
inated with Superintendent Shaw of West- 
moreland County, and have since been held 
with profit by other superintendents. We 
have tried it in a modified form and, be- 
cause of the results, we shall not only con- 
tinue it but shall also increase the time, and 
grade the work to suit the several teachers 
in their lines of work. Of course the local 
institute must be continued, but it must be 
of such a nature as to appeal to and influ- 
ence the patrons as well as the teachers. 

And now, to return to our original thesis, 
supervision must be at all times and touch- 
ing all places, efficient and adequate, and if 
so it will be directive and stimulating. To 
secure such supervision, where possible, 
rural schools should be consolidated, for 
with teachers grouped and required to teach 
fewer grades, or where teachers of special 
subjects cam be employed, and teachers 
placed where they best adapt them, it will 
be an easy matter to give directive work of 
a definite nature and to cause teachers to 
make rapid advancement along lines which 
lie within the range of their individual 
capacities. We do not mean by this that 
the one-room rural school can be entirely 
eliminated, and we must not fail to extend 
our influence to such schools for they will 
always need it most, but what we desire to 
make emphatic is that there must be a con- 
tinual growth in the efficiency of all teach- 
ers, and the thoughts presented are such as 
we have found to reap rich rewards in the 
way of better service and a more har- 
monious and co-operative teaching staff. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported 
through the Chairman, Supt. D. A. Kline.: 
1. The principal embodiments of the fol- 
lowing resolutions are the results of meet- 
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ing held in Harrisburg, November 24, 1917. 
This meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of the Normal Schools, of the County 
Superintendents’ Department, and of the 
Department of Public Instruction. “Re- 
solved, that after 1921 no one shall be 
granted a provisional certificate, except 
graduates of approved colleges and teach- 
ers of special subjects, unless he presents 
credit for at least one regular term or 
special summer term’s work at a Pennsyl- 
vania normal school, nor shall a future pro- 
visional certificate be issued to the same 
person without an additional term’s work 
at a state normal school prior to the issu- 
ance of such certificate. It is provided, 
however, that if there are not enough teach- 
ers so qualified to fill the schools in any 
county, city, borough or township, provis- 
ional certificates may be issued to persons 
without such training in a normal school, 
but preference shall be given to persons 
having the training before specified.” 

2. Resolved, that, when any person shall 
present credits earned at a Normal School 
the collective value of which shall represent 
the equivalent of two full years beyond the 
eighth grade, one full year and a term be- 
yond the two-year High School course, 
and shall have taught successfully for one 
full term, the County Superintendent may 
issue without examination, a certificate to 
such person, which certificate shall be 
known as “semi-professional,” renewable 
for three successive years at the option of 
the County Superintendent, this certificate 
to cary with it a minimum salary provision 
of five dollars a month more than the mini- 
mum salary of the ordinary provisional. 

3. Resolved, that after 1921 no provisional 
certificate shall be granted to any one, ex- 
cept to graduates of approved colleges and 
to teachers of special subjects, unless the 
applicant shall have pursued in Normal 
School or other approved school a course 
which includes observation work in the 
Training School, specific methods in teach- 
ing, primary reading, primary arithmetic, 
as well as specific training in conducting a 
class in rational composition work, in addi- 
tion training in the fundamental principles 
that underlie the proper organization and 


management of a rural school. 


Resolved, that every Normal School Prin- 
cipal is hereby requested to call a meeting 
of the County Superintendents of his Nor- 
mal School district to agree upon the 
Course of Instruction to be given such ap- 
plicants for provisional certificates. 

Signed: D. A. Kline, Wm. W. Spigel- 
myer, and Ida M. Walter, Committee. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

The Report of the Nominating Com- 
seta was submitted and adopted as fol- 
ows: 
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President—Supt. John W. Snoke, Leba- 
non county. 

‘ Vice-President—Asst. Supt. Chas. T. 
Dickey, Allegheny county. 

Secretary—Supt. L. C. Smith, Franklin 
county. 

Treasurer—Supt. James F. Chapman, 
Indiana county. 

Executive Committee—Supt. J. H. Hoff- 
man, Bucks county; Supt. L. R. Crumrine, 
Washington county; and Supt. Ira N. Mc- 
Closkey, Clinton county. 

General Nominating Committee—Supt. 
Wm. W. Evans, Columbia county. 

Member of Educational Council—Supt. 
Jas. J. Bevan, Carbon county. 

Signed: M. S. Bentz, H. Milton Roth, 
and N. E. Heeter, Committee. 


— 





CITY AND BOROUGH SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 





HE thirty-eighth annual session of the 
Department of City and Borough 
Superintendents met in the High School 
Auditorium of Johnstown at 9 o’clock 
Thursday morning, December 27th, Presi- 
dent C. F. Hoban in the chair. 

The officers were: President, Supt. C. F. 
Hoban, Dunmore; First Vice-President, 
Supt. Henry Pease, Titusville; Second 
Vice-President, Supt. Robert E. Laramy, 
Easton; Secretary, Supt. Landis Tanger, 
Homestead. Executive Committee: Supt. 
John C. Wagner, Carlisle, Ira B. Bush, 
Erie, and J. Linwood Eisenberg, Slippery 
Rock. 

The exercises were opened with prayer 
by Supt. F. S. Jackson, of Punxsutawney, 
followed by the pledge and salute to the 
Flag and the Star Spangled Banner. The 
girls’ glee club of the Johnstown high 
school sang “ Rest Thee on this Mossy Pil- 
low,” by Stuart, and the boys’ glee club of 
the same school “On the Road to 
Mandelay.” 

President Hoban then delivered the open- 
ing address of the sessions telling the in- 
teresting story of what Pennsylvania has 
done in Music. 

PRESIDENTS ADDRESS: PENNSYLVANIA 

IN MUSIC. 


Pennsylvania’s contribution to America’s 
music! What a great debt of gratitude we 
owe to our native sons for what they have 
given to the sum total of American musical 
accomplishment; for is not their gift the 
greatest of any state in the Union? 

The music of a state is the sum of what 
its musicians have done. A careful study 
of the achievements of the musical geniuses 
of our soil reveals the pleasing fact that 
Pennsylvania’s contribution is greater than 
that of any other state in our Republic. 








The development of music in our Com- 
monwealth has had an intensely interesting 
history. The Quakers, the founders of our 
state, looked upon music as worldly and 
part of that life from which they had fled. 
Accordingly, they placed a ban on it from 
the very beginning. It was not until the 
arrival of the Moravians that music was 
permitted to take root. Coming from Ger- 
many, these people inherited a natural love 


for music and, in striking contrast to the . 


Quakers, they made it the chief element in 
their organization. They planted it in the 
soil—nurtured it—watched it grow and 
blossom—and it has had its flower and 
fruitage in the annual festivals that have 
made Bethlehem noted throughout the 
country. The Bach Choir, its leader Dr. 
Wolle, and the yearly rendition of the Bach 
compositions, have become a national insti- 
tution, a distinct contribution to American 
musical achievement, and a credit to Penn- 
sylvania. 

Other forces besides the Moravian sing- 
ing, however, early came into play. Our 
country being new, we had no musical in- 
struments at hand. Without these musical 
development was, of course, impossible. It 
was at this stage that Pennsylvania genius 
again manifested itself, for in 1741 Johann 
Klemm, a Philadelphian, constructed the 
first American organ. Two years later 
spinets were manufactured; and these after 
a time gave way to the piano which was 
made by another Philadelphian, John 
Behrent. 

Nor is this all for which our state is in- 
debted to Philadelphia. It was here that 
concert work was given its first impetus. 
Here too the first opera was produced in 
America. The University of Pennsylvania 
was the first institution of its kind to es- 
tablish a chair of music; and the City of 
Brotherly Love was the first American city 
to open a Musical Academy. Two Phila- 
delphians, Hopkinson and Phyle, gave 
America “Hail Columbia” and it was in 
that city that “ Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean” was first sung. 

In the composition of opera we can lay 
claim to the first attempted in America— 
Frye’s “Notre Dame de Paris.” Alfred 
Arthur, Victor Herbert, Arthur Nevin and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, have since up- 
held Pennsylvania’s reputation by the ex- 
cellence of what they have produced. Of 
the three American operas to be presented 
at the Metropolitan Opera House this sea- 
son two happen to be the works of Penn- 
sylvania’s sons—Arthur Nevin and Cadman. 

It is in folk-song that our state has 
achieved its greatest glory. Here was born 
the composer of those beautifully tender 
melodies that the whole world loves. Come 
with me to Central Park in New York 
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City. See the 20,000 people seated ’neath 
the glitter of the park lights. In the dis- 
tance, beyond the lake, another crowd is 
gathered. It is a Light and Song com- 
munity gathering for which the great me- 
tropolis has become famous. Presently, the 
assembled multitude, in one swelling mel- 
ody, joins voices in—“ I’m coming.” Across 
the lake, echo gives back the same refrain. 
It is the soul-stirring strain of “Old Black 
- Joe,’ one of the songs wrought out of the 
harrowing experiences of that supremely 
great Pennsylvanian, Stephen Collins Fos- 
ter, to whom America is indebted for the 
basis of our national folk-music. The life 
of this great genius was a pathetically sad 
one. Picture him in that dismal chamber 
which was his last home, under the mental 
suffering of his sordid environment, pain- 
fully lonely and melancholy, composing the 
words and the music of “ Swanee River” 
and “My Old Kentucky Home,” the two 
of all his songs that show the unconquer- 
able yearning for the home and the family 
he loved so well, but from which he had 
become hopelessly estranged. It was in 
such an atmosphere that most of Foster’s 
songs were written—and these songs have 
established themselves in American music. 
They are sung by every gathering that as- 
sembles. They are part of the programme 
of every great artist, the highest encomium 
that could possibly be paid them. They 
have found their way into the hearts of the 
people and there they have remained—and 
the people, after all, are the arbiters. These 
songs have lived and they will continue to 
live because they have the qualities that 
endure. 

Another, no less beloved, who has con- 
tributed immortal music to America’s col- 
lection, is the late Ethelbert Nevin. His 
soul-stirring “ Rosary,” the tenderly appeal- 
ing “ Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” and the recur- 
rent nodding, dreamy “Narcissus,” are 
loved, not only by Pennsylvanians, but by 
people of every state in our nation. Penn- 
sylvania’s debt to the Nevin family is a 
large one. Measure, if we can, what we 
owe to Arthur B. for what he had done in 
Kansas and for opera; and to George B., 
prolific in school and other compositions, 
all of a high class; to Gordon Balch, his 
son, composer of organ and piano music; 
and to Olive B., the rising young artist. 
Each of these occupies a high place. Each 
is doing a great and lasting work. 

Standing high in contemporary work, as 
high as any musician in this country, is 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Johnstown’s 
native son. Mr. Cadman is doing one of 
the greatest works, musically, ever under- 
taken in this country. He occupies a dis- 
tinctly unique place, through his develop- 
ment and arrangement of Indian themes. 
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His other compositions have won him high 
recognition from musical critics; and 
artists have placed him in the first rank of 
American composers. 

One who has shed great lustre on our 
state, and whose permission we have to 
class him as a Pennsylvanian, is the talented 
Victor Herbert. It was in Pennsylvania 
he was started on the road to success and 
fame. Here was the atmosphere in which 
and the occasion out of which grew the 
most tuneful of his compositions. While 
with us his pen was prolific, so much so 
that considerable of his music was born on 
our soil. 

Another composer of first magnitude, is 
Camille W. Zeckwer of Philadelphia. His 
voice and instrumental compositions are 
genuine classics and when they become 
better known will be given a lasting place 
in American music. Others from Philadel- 
phia who have received recognition because 
of the merit of their compositions are Gil- 
bert Raymond Combs, noted particularly 
for the excellence of his vocal and instru- 
mental works; S. Tudor Strang for his 
pretty tuneful melodies; S. T. Reiff, a com- 
poser of both secular and church music; 
and Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, dean of Pennsyl- 
vania musicians and noted author and com- 
poser. Among the big men from Western 
Pennsylvania are the eminent Adolph 
Foerster and Harvey B. Gaul. 

Then we have composers whose songs 
appeal to usin another way. Thomas Dunn 
English always brings up pleasant memories 
in his “Don’t you remember Sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt?” And who has not been moved 
by the pathetic sweetness of Septimus 
Winner’s “Whispering Hope?” Black’s 
“When the Roll is Called up Yonder” and 
Robeson Sweeney's “ Will There be any 
Jewels in my Crown?” have been used at 
revivals for a quarter of a century and 
have served a great purpose and exerted a 
great influence. Kirkpatrick’s touching 
hymns and gospel songs have been sung 
the world over and William Wallace Gil- 
christ climaxed the evening of his great 
musical life by the unique setting he gave 
to the poems of the immortal Eugene Field. 
Frank Losey brought noteworthy fame to 
Pennsylvania .when his “ Waldmere” was 
selected as the official march at the coro- 
nation of the present King of England and 
there is not a veteran bandman in America 
who does not know Hamlin E. Coggswell’s 
“Montrose Quickstep.” 

In compositions for male choirs, R. J. 
Beamish and Dan Protheroe have given to 
music three masterpieces that are invari- 
ably used in competitive contests. “The 
Crusaders,” “The Spartans,” and “The 
Britons” have been awarded first rank by 
musicians. Mr. Beamish in collaboration 
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with Mr. Zeckwer is constantly contributing 
to the musical literature of our state. 

It is not alone on musical composition 
that we lay our claim to musical pre- 
eminence. The Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh orchestras compare favorably with 
any in America; while our artists have 
gained a prestige not shared by those of 
any other state. We have a formidable 
array of sopranos in Florence Hinkle, 
Betsey Lane Sheperd, Emma Loeffler, Olive 
Nevin, Elsie Lyons Cook and the boy prod- 
igy, Claude Isaacs. No state can match our 
quartette of contraltos: the great Homer; 
the distinguished, charming and gracious 
Christine Miller, without doubt the most 
successful in America; the popular Elsie 
Baker and the queenly Mary Jordan. In 
Paul Althouse, John Barnes Wells, William 
Miller, Frederick Gunster and Frank Doyle 


‘Pennsylvania has a galaxy of tenors of 


supremely high standing; while “David 
Bispham, Henri Scott, John Miller and Bob 
Steele form a collection of baritones diffi- 
cult to excel. 

Nor it is on what has been recounted that 
Pennsylvania rests her claim. In chorus 
singing our state stands head and shoul- 
ders over all others. The Ladies Choruses 
of this state stand and have stood unrivalled 
for years. Our supremacy in male chorus 
singing is thoroughly established. Over- 
shadowing all is what our state has accom- 
plished in mixed chorus singing. For 
nearly half a century the Scranton Mixed 
Choir has remained unconquered. Begin- 
ning with the Philadelphia Centennial, this 
wonderful body of singers, under the mag- 
netic and masterly leadership of John T. 
Watkins, has won every World’s Fair com- 
petition—sometimes in the most exciting 
contests known to musical history. 

And thus is seen the versatility of our 
state in music. Pioneer in the production 
of musical instruments; first to take her 
place as a musical center; first to establish 
singing-schools and musical academies to 
train her musicians; birth-place of Amer- 
ican folk-music; rich and versatile in the 
work attempted by her composers; tre- 
mendously successful in chorus singing; 
notable in the number and success of her 
artists, Pennsylvania has been given a heri- 
tage not shared by any other state, a heri- 
tage of which every native son should feel 
justly proud, a heritage that should spur 
us on to greater effort. 

We owe it to the hallowed memories of 
our dead musicians—to the splendid accom- 
plishments of the living ones—to our sys- 
tem of education—to give music the place 
it deserves in our public schools. Music 
should be part of the course of study of 
every school district in our Commonwealth. 





Personally, I would place it next to the 
three R’s. 

We define education as the preparation 
for complete living. What life is complete 
without music? At every school entertain- 
ment or function music has a large place. 
Can we imagine a church service without 
it? Is it not the magnet that is invariably 
used to collect crowds? In peace it is the 
joy of nations; in war the inspiration of 
our soldiers. Through it we give expres- 
sions to our loves, to our hopes and aspira- 
tions; to our joys and our sorrows. Phys- 
ical effort and mental strain find relief in 
music, and it is one of the great uplifting 
influences in our social organization. 

Being necessary to complete living, it 
should have a vital place in every curricu- 
lum. At least twenty minutes every day 
should be devoted to music. This properly 
distributed will prove a great time saver. 
Introduced when children are tired or 
when the atmosphere is depressing, it will 
give refreshment, renewed inspiration, and 
put them in the proper attitude of mind for 
what is to follow. Some music—when 
things are at high, tension—will serve as a 
safety valve through which the excess pres- 
sure will escape and the atmosphere be 
made pleasant. 

Superintendents can do much to make 
music a vital factor in their systems by 
supporting, encouraging, and giving proper 
recognition to the supervisor of Music and 
his work. 

Given its place in the course of study, 
pupils should be required to pass music 
just as they are required to pass other sub- 
jects. Proper credit should be given for 
music work done in and out of school. It 
should count toward graduation just as 
geology, botany and Latin count. I have 
always felt that the boy who can play a 
violin, or the girl a piano, thus having the 
power to give joy to others; or the student 
who can hum Rubenstein’s Melody, Schu- 
mann’s Traumerei, or recognize the “ Sol- 
diers’ Chorus,” “ The Anvil Chorus,” Schu- 
bert’s “Serenade” or the “Hallelujah 
Chorus ”—thus being utilizers of the beau- 
tiful—is more highly educated and better 
prepared to live completely than those who 
cannot do these things. I believe that the 
teachers who introduce into the class reci- 
tations the folk-songs of the people when 
studying England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
etc., teach geography more effectively than 
those who do not. The most interesting 
German classes I have ever seen were those 
who sang and enjoyed the German music 
as part of their work. The same can be 
said for French and Spanish. Music should 
be correlated with every subject with which 
it has any connection. 

There should be an orchestra in every 
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Many districts have 
them in the grades as well as in the high 
schools. A band is clearly within the pos- 
sibilities of most districts. Where these 
obtain, students should have extra credits 
for band and orchestra work. Every dis- 
trict should have a victrola so that the 
music of the masters, and the voices of the 
world’s greatest artists, may be brought 
within the hearing of every child. Let the 
children experience the joy of living in the 
atmosphere which the world’s best music 
creates. 

Every system should have its own book 
of songs, a collection of the best loved folk, 
sacred, college and patriotic songs. This 
will encourage interested and spontaneous 
singing through harmonizing by ear. Com- 
piled by the district, such a collection will 
generate an interest that can not otherwise 
be secured. Besides, it will give a reper- 
toire of songs that can be used at social 
gatherings, in the home circle, and at ath- 
letic contests. 

The grade pupils can be gathered together 
frequently to sing these songs. Through 
this they can be encouraged to go out in the 
community at Halloween, Christmas and 
other times to serenade the people—thus 
making music serve a great purpose in the 
community. 

Community song-fests should be held fre- 
quently. The initiative should be taken by 
the schools, but the musical activities of the 
town should be given a large part in them. 
This, wherever tried, always brings the 
schools and the community into closer rela- 
tionship. Church choirs, musical organiza- 
tions, and local artists—vocal and instru- 
mental—are always glad to join in such 
movements. These serve to create a 
broader spirit, to make us more sympathetic 
and tolerant; to lift the people to a higher 
level, and make the community a better 
place in which to live. 

We superintendents should go on record 
for the establishment of music in every 
school district in the state, and the adoption 
of credits for music work. We should en- 
courage the frequent singing of Hail Co- 
lumbia and other standard Pennsylvania 
compositions. We should ask our colleges 
to encourage music composition on the part 
of their students so that college songs may 
have a Pennsylvania setting as is true of 
Goeckel’s Red and Blue of the University 
of Pennsylvania. We should organize 
community song-fests, and once each year 
give in every community in the state a pro- 
gramme made up exclusively of Pennsyl- 
vanian compositions. 

If we do these things it is within our 
power to make Pennsylvania the greatest 
musical state in this greatest of all Re- 
publics. 
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Prominent Composers of Pennsylvania.—t. 
Stephen Collins Foster; 2. Ethelbert Nevin; 
3. Victor Herbert; 4. Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man; 5. Camille W. Zeckwer; 6. George B. 
Nevin; 7. W. W. Gilchrist; 8 Arthur Nevin; 
9. Gilbert Raymond Combs; 10. Adolph 
Foerster; 11. Gordon Balch Nevin; 12. S. 
Tudor Strang; 13. Dr. H. A. Clark; 14. Stan- 
ley T. Reiff; 15. David Bispham; 16. Fred 
Walle; 17, Daniel Protheroe; 18. H. Alexan- 
der Matthews; 19. Eleanor Everest Freer; 20. 
Septimus Winner (Alice Hawthorne); 21. 
Albert J. Dooner; 22. Harvey B. Gaul; 23. C. 
H. Jarvis; 24. Dr. Wood; 25. Hopkinson and 
Phyle; 26. Alfred Arthur; 27. Thomas Dunn 
English; 28. W. J. Kirkpatrick; 29. Ira 
Sankey; 30. E. Cox; 31. Frank Losey; 32. 
Hamlin E. Coggswell, 33. John Robeson 
Sweeney; 34. James N. Black; 35. W. J 
Goeckel. 

Compositions that May be Used—1. Or- 
chestra, Victor Herbert, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Adolph Foerster. 2. Piano, Gilbert 
Raymond Combs, S. Tudor Strang, Ethelbert 
Nevin, Charles Wakefield Cadman. 3. Violin- 
cello, S. Tudor Strang, Gilbert Raymond 
Combs, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Victor 
Herbert. 4. Organ, Gordon Balch Nevin, S. 
Tudor Strang, Gilbert Raymond Combs, 
Camille W. Zeckwer. 

Selections that May be Used.—1. Orchestra, 
Babes in Toyland, Fortune Teller, or Naughty 
Marietta by Victor Herbert; Melody in G 
Flat by Charles Wakefield Cadman; Festival 
March by Adolph Foerster. 2. Violin, The 
Firefly, Cadman; The Rosary, Ethelbert 
Nevin (the Kreisler arrangement) ; Novelette, 
Foerster, Opus 36; Reverie, Serenade, Ma- 
zurka, Gilbert Raymond Combs; Sonata, Ca- 
mille W. Zeckwer, Opus 2. 3. Piano or 
Organ, Water Scenes, E. Nevin; Cantique 
D’Amour, In the Afterglow, Moment Musical, 
S. Tudor Strang; Listen to the Mocking Bird, 
Septimus Winner; Moonlight Serenade, Gor- 
don Balch Nevin. 4. Band, Waldmere, Losey; 
Montrose Quickstep, Coggswell. 

Choruses.—t. Patriotic, National, Hail Colum- 
bia, Hopkinson-Phyle; State, “Pennsylvania.” 
2. College, Red and Blue, Goeckel. 3. Folk, Old 
Folks at Home, My Old Kentucky Home, Old 
Black Joe, Massa’s in the Cold Ground, Uncle 
Ned, Stephen Collins Foster. 4. Male, The 
Crusaders, The Spartans, The _ Britons, 
Beamish-Protheroe; The Armorer, The Phan- 
tom Horseman, Hunting We Will Go, G. B. 
Nevin. 5. Ladies, The Mermaid, Zeckwer; 
Indian Mountain Song, Cadman; The Bells of 
Shandon, The Night Has a Thousand Eyes, 
Philomel, G. B. Nevin. 6. Mixed, Young 
Love, He Went a-Maying, G. B. Nevin; In 
the Pride of May, Cadman; My Bonnie Lass, 
She Smileth, G. B. Nevin. 7. Church Hymns, 
You May Have the Joybells, As the Apple of 
His Eye, Jesus Comes, ’Tis So Sweet to 
Trust in Jesus, We have an Anchor, When 
Love Shines In, Lord I Am Come Home, 
W. J. Kirkpatrick; When the Roll is Called 
Up Yonder, J. N. Black; Will There Be Any 
Jewels in My Crown, J. R. Sweeney. 8. 
Church Anthems, God is Not Unrighteous, Ye 
Shall Find Rest, Stanley Reiff; Jubilate Deo 
in B Flat, It Came Upon the Midnight Clear, 
Christians, Wake!, Te Dominum, Magnificat 
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* G, I Will Lift Up My Eyes, W. W. Gil- 
christ. 

Solos, Duets, Trios, Etc—1. Soprano, 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose, E. Nevin. Land of the 
Sky Blue Water, Cadman; My Sins, My Sa- 
viour, Gilchrist; Italian Street Song, Herbert; 
Gingham Dog and Calico Cat, Gilchrist; My 
Garden, Freer. 2. Contralto,- Rosary, E. 
Nevin; Lullaby, Clark-Combs; Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod, Gilchrist; When the Cows 
Come Home, G. B. Nevin; Wilt Thou Be M 
Dearie?, G. R. Combs; The Mermaid wit 
ladies’ chorus accompaniment, Zeckwer. 3. 
Tenor, Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming, 
with male quartette accompaniment, Stephen 
Collins Foster; Four Songs for Tenor, Zeck- 
wer; At Dawning, White Rose From Her 
Hair, Dreaming, Cadman. 4. Baritone, Four 
Songs for Baritone, Zeckwer, Opus 14; The 
Village Blacksmith, Little Mother of Mine, G. 
B. Nevin; The Sailor’s Life, Cadman; With 
Pleasure Have I Passed My Days, Joseph Hop- 
kinson. 5. Duets, At Dawning, Cadman; Whis- 
pering Hope, care Winner; Come Ye 
Disconsolate, Reiff. 6. Trios, These Are They, 
Reiff ; Come Holy Spirit, Reiff; Sister, Awake, 
Freer; O World Be Nobler, Freer. 7. Quar- 
tette, Ben Bolt, Thomas Dunn English; Who 
Will Care For Mother Now?, Winner. 

Victrola Artists—1. Sopranos, Elsie Lyons 
Cook, Florence Hinkle, Betsy Lane Shepherd, 
Olive Nevin, Emma Loeffler, Claude Isaacs, 
May Marshall Cobb. 2. Contraltos, Louise 
Homer, Christine Miller, Elsie Baker, Mary 
Jordan. 3. Tenors, Paul Althouse, John 
Barnes Wells, Frederick Gunster, Frank 
Doyle, William Miller. 4. Baritones, Henri 
Scott, John Miller, David Bispham, Bob 
Steele. 

How to Conduct a Pennsylvania Song-Fest. 
—1. Schools should take the initiative and 
ange the affair. 

2. Secure all the church choirs, bands, or- 
chestras, glee clubs, etc., in the community— 
give each a part in the programme. 

3. Soloists should be selected from the com- 
munity. 

4. By giving each musical organization a 
number, the work will be so divided that it 
will not be burdensome; besides, this will se- 
sure the co-operation of the musical activi- 
ties of the community. | 

5. In small communities the best known 
Pennsylvania compositions, such 2s the Foster 
“Folk Songs,” Nevin numbers, etc., together 
with a victrola, will suffice for a good pro- 


ramme, 

It should be noted that Pennsylvania com- 
posers have made the greatest contribution to 
American music of any state in the Union. 
This is not generally known. If every com- 
munity in the Commonwealth undertakes to 
carry out a Pennsylvania programme, not only 
will our own State realize the debt we owe to 
our musicians, but the country as well. 


A Type Programme. 


1. Orchestra Selection, a town or school or- 
chestra. 

2. Hail Columbia, audience. 

3. Pennsylvania, a school chorus. Petar 

4. Violin Number, town or school violinist. 

5. Hymn, a church choir. ‘ 

6. My Old Kentucky Home, audience. 
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7. Soprano, a town singer. 
Piano, a town or school player. 
9. Old Folks at Home, audience. 
10. Duet, town singers. 
11, Anthem, a church choir. 
12. Old Black Joe, audience. 
13. Male Chorus, town or school male party. 
14. Ladies’ Chorus, town or school ladies’ 
chorus. 
15. Tenor Solo, town singer. 
16. Massa’s in the Cold Ground, audience. 
17. Quartette, Ben Bolt, a town party. 
18, Baritone Solo, a town singer. 
19. Uncle Ned, audience. 
20. Contralto Solo, a town singer. 
21. Victrola Numbers. 

Dr. J. P. McCaskey talked for awhile, 
recalling interesting facts of noted song- 
writers, and paid a grateful tribute to a 
master in music with whom he had been 
closely associated for thirty years in the 
Lancaster High School, while publishing 
collections of song through Harper & 
Brothers and the American Book Company. 
He promised to write something for this 
part of the report, and wishes that his trib- 
ute to these men were more worthy. He 
spoke much as follows, but has written at 
leisure some things not thought of while 
speaking: 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF MUSICIANS. 


We have greatly enjoyed the paper of 
President Hoban. He has been doing more 
for community music than any other man 
in Pennsylvania. We need such men—how 
much we need them everywhere—the scarce 
mén and women who can do work like this, 
who are glad to do it, and whose generous 
enthusiasm attracts and interests and 
awakens hundreds and thousands about 
them to a more joyous and better life. 
“Give us, O give us,” says Carlyle, “the 
man who sings at his work!” And if boy 
and girl have been so taught in childhood 
and youth, at home and in school, that they 
know the words and music of many songs 
and hymns, they will “sing at their work,” 
as well as at their worship and at their 
play, through happier and more useful 
lives. 

Mr. Hoban has spoken with feeling of 
the songs of Stephen Collins Foster. A 
sister of this man, our most noted song 
writer, was the wife of Rev. E. Y. Bu- 
chanan, a brother of the President Bu- 
chanan. I recall our keen enjoyment in 
early boyhood of the organ of the Episco- 
pal Church at Paradise, a parish of Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, of which for 
many years Mr. Buchanan was rector. We 
had a pew about the middle of the old 
church on the hillside, and Mrs. Buchanan 
and my mother were cordial friends. She 
always played at the Sunday morning serv- 
ice, and since I have learned to know the 
songs of her brother,—the best of which 
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had not then been written—I seem better 
to understand the spell under which the 
music of this gentle, gifted lady brought 
and held myself and my brother as chil- 
dren. She too had inherited “a double por- 
tion” of the divine gift of music. Of her 
brother’s songs, Uncle Ned came in 1847, O 
Susanna 1848, Nellie Was a Lady 1849, 
My Old Kentucky Home 1850, Old Folks at 
Home 1851, Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
1852, Oh, Boys, Carry Me ’Long 1853, 
Hard Times Come Again No More 1854, 
Old Black Joe, his last and one of his best, 
in 1860. He wrote more than a hundred 
songs that have been sung more or less 
widely. It is said that My Old Kentucky 
Home, Old Folks at Home, now usually 
known by its first line, “’Way Down upon 
the Swanee River,” and other songs were 
sent to his sister at Paradise, and sung in 
the old parsonage at the stone bridge over 
the Pequea, before they were published. 
Mr. Hoban has spoken also of “ Listen to 
the Mocking Bird” by Septimus Winner, 
of Philadelphia. It was written and pub- 
lished in 1855, over the nom de plume of 
Alice Hawthorne, his mother’s maiden 
name. For years he was the senior member 
of the music house of Winner and Shuster 
but later his own music store was some dis- 
tance up North Eighth street. He played 
the organ in one of the churches in his 
neighborhood, and gave lessons on the 
violin and other musical instruments. I 
knew him well. He was a man of genial 
nature, generous, quick-witted, with many 
friends. I asked him one day how he 
came to write the “ Mocking Bird.” He said 
it was suggested by listening to a colored 
man Dick Milburn, known as “ Whistling 
Dick,” who wandered about the city 
whistling in imitation of a mocking bird, at 
the same time strumming an accompani- 
ment upon a guitar. Struck by his remark- 
able performance as a whistler, Mr. W. said 
to him, half in jest, “ Dick, I’ll write you 
a song for your mocking bird.” The com- 
pass of the negro’s voice was hardly an 
octave, and, as will be observed, the melody 
was made very simple, so as not to be be- 
yond his reach. The words “ Listen to the 
Mocking Bird,” the name of the song, were 
to be spoken by him, not sung, except when 
they came within his compass, followed by 
the whistler’s marvelous imitation of the 
bird. The man was a good-natured fellow, 
but of so little intellectual capacity, that, 
though he came to Mr. Winner’s music 
store night after night to learn the words 
of the song, he was never able to master 
more than one verse of it. Such however 
was his sense of the comic, and such his 
facility in improvising lines to the music, 
suggesting ridiculous fancies to attract the 
laughing crowd, that his “ Mocking Bird” 
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soon added greatly to his local reputation. 
The song was published in ballad form and 
at once became very poular, and such is its 
hold upon the public fancy, that, although 
it has been sung and whistled and played 
the country over for more than sixty years, 
is still retains its place as a song of national 
reputation. It was sold by Mr. Winner to 
the firm of Lee & Walker for a trifling 
sum, and is believed to have paid the pub- 
lishers the largest profit ever realized from 
a musical composition of its class. 

Mr. Winner wrote some fifty songs, 
among them “What is Home Without a 
Mother?” “Let Us Live With a Hope,” 
“Tl Sail the Seas Over.” 

I put some of his best songs, as well as 
those of Stephen Collins Foster, into the 
Franklin Square Song Collection, when the 
Harpers were publishing that series; and 
have since included all those eight books, 
and more, in the three volumes of “A 
Treasury of Favorite Song,” that com- 
prises nearly two thousand songs of the mil- 
lions of our own and of other times—and 
is the largest collection of its kind that has 
ever been published in the world. It is my 
glad contribution to the Community Music 
of the country, and of the world, and I am 
grateful to have lived to publish this collec- 
tion at the age of fourscore years. Sep. 
Winner was born ten years ahead of me. 
Chatting with him once he said, “ When I 
reached sixty I thought it was about time 
to stop work, but the other day I met my 
old Sunday School teacher in the Park, 
looking hale and hearty, and he told me he 
was eighty-four. Now, if I have to be 
eighty-four, I may just as well keep at it 
for twenty years yet.” And he did, cheery, 
full of the true spirit of brotherly kindness, 
on to the end. 

For thirty years and longer it was my 
rare good fortune to be closely associated 
in the Lancaster High School with the most 
gifted and most thoroughly trained musi- 
cian on every line of his divine art that I 
have ever known. We were fraires ambo, 
ee brothers in our lives and in our 
work. 


It chanced—eternal God that chance did guide. 


I came upon this line many years ago. 
To see it once was to remember it for a 
life-time. It is a thought from medieval 
days, hammered into this perfect shape, it 
may be, in a monastery. He was a master 
workman who left it behind him—a thing 
infinitely better than Japanese vase or rug 
from Cashmere. “Was it heathen chance 
or the chance divine?” is a question I 
have often asked, seeing the result. Were 
Carl Matz and I brought together in the 
providence of God to make possible this 
collection of song? I have often thought so. 
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I am growing old and hope to know more 
of these strange happenings to-morrow. 

Teachers of music and singers who really 
love old songs may find fifty or a hundred 
here they would not willingly let die— 
enough indeed, and far more than enough, 
to make these books a mine of wealth well 
worth working for its treasured gold in any 
good school in the land. There are twenty- 
one double-column pages of contents in 
these three large octavo volumes, which 
can be had by any one who cares to send 
to me for them. The old songs—often sung 
by millions on millions of successive gen- 
erations—are better than the new. These 
books should be a blessing in the library of 
any school where singing is taught, for they 
put within easy reach so many good old 
songs not often sung now-a-days, and not 
easily found when wanted—“ old melodies 
surviving on and on in the air, without any 
instrument, without any strings.” 

He was a graduate of the Keepeneck 
Seminary near Berlin, in his day under 
Lange the foremost school of music in the 
world. Here the students, for the last 
year of the course, elected the best man in 
their graduating class as leader of their 
grand orchestra and great chorus. In his 
last year he was the man they chose. And 
no wonder, for he was a superb artist, 
without a grain of self-conceit, a leader 
with the heart of a lion and generous as the 
day, and he seemed to have the voice and 
strength of a dozen men. 

This man, Carl Matz, came to America 
for the career of an artist. He brought 
enough money with him, to select at his 
leisure the city in which he would live. A 
thief rifled his trunk a few days after land- 
ing in New York, and he must get to work 
at once. An advertisement in a German 
newspaper of that city brought him one 
reply, and that from a German clergyman 
in Lancaster, who knew the Keepeneck 
Seminary .of music. So with us as a 
teacher and leader in. music, and as a busi- 
ness man in the sale of high-grade pianos, 
he spent the rest of his strong life. To 
know him as I did was one of the great 
privileges of my own life. He was my 
good angel in Music, my unfailing helper— 
Mentor, guide and friend—not at all for 
pay, for we never talked about pay for 
service. He knew music as I knew English 
type, and read and wrote for sound— 
melody and harmony—as I read for sense. 
When I brought out a new book I passed 
him a check—that was all. Once he said 
to me “There is no other man living for 
whom I would do this.” It was as if Men- 
delssohn had said it. He was a millionaire 
in music, and Lancaster is infinitely his 
debtor. So am I—and I am most grateful 
to acknowledge it. From childhood I have 
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been a lover of song, caught the passion 
from my mother, and have made compila- 
tions of favorite song that have sold by 
hundreds of thousands. But I would never 
have done this had not an artist like my 
dear old friend been glad to answer any 
call. At his death a year ago I tried to say, 
in the March number of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, what I felt and thought and 
knew of this remarkable man. 

I have often looked at him as he has been 
rapidly writing the harmony for voice and 
instruments, and marvelled at the readiness 
and precision with which it wasdone. Once 
in our wonder, when he was at greater 
speed as usual, I asked him, “ Man, how 
can you doit?” He looked up with a smile, 
“Oh, it’s a gift. I hear the voices and the 
instruments, and write down what I hear. 
If I had to think it out it would take much 
more time.” I have heard him play from 
memory folksongs, ballads, hymns, marches, 
selections from overtures, operas, oratorios, 
and looked at my watch to find that hours. 
had flown and midnight was near. He im- 
provised wonderfully under the spell of the 
music, and his interludes and accompani- 
ments were at times a revelation and a de- 
light. Once at a large funeral I heard him 
play “The Dead March in Saul,” while the 
people were passing slowly out of the 
church. It was as if a great soul were 
wailing through it all. He played it again 
and again. I stood, and waited till the 
close, held to the spot by the organ, and, 
as we walked down the street, we talked of 
the music. He said, “ Nothing I ever play 
stirs me so deeply as that march.” And 
that explained everything. 

It is a great thing to know a great man. 
He was a great man, of the Beethoven type 
—and I knew him. For nearly fifty years 
I seem, from time to time, to have been ask- 
ing myself, half in sport and half in earnest: 
Who are our three, who are our five, great- 
est men in Lancaster? As years have 
passed and men have died the personnel of 
the list has been all the while changing, but 
for forty years Carl Matz has been one of 
my foremost Three. He was an artist of 
high order, modest, reverent. He felt that 
God made him. And he knew his art with 
the supreme confidence of a master. His 
sudden death stirred a feeling of affection 
and gratitude in Lancaster that was good 
for us all. The boys and girls of the Foor 
caster High Schools, who came and went 
through thirty years, little knew that their 
wonderful teacher had been for an entire 
year the chosen leader of what was thought 
to be the most gifted and best-trained body 
of students of music, both in vocal and or- 
chestral work, in the whole wide world! 

He always drew me, from the first time 
I saw him as a young man, at the keyboard 
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of the organ on a great occasion at Zion 
Lutheran Church, until the last time I met 
him a few days before his death, when we 
talked pleasantly for a while on the street. 
Often on the platform in the High School 
he impressed me as the mightiest man I 
have ever known—but one—and that was 
Thaddeus Stevens. 

These lines, the peerless lament of Calli- 
machus, older than the Christian era, 
haunted me at the time of his death, saying 
themselves over and over and over again 
those sad days. They are as simple and 
beautiful as they are tender andtrue. “Thy 
nightingales ”—thine own, old friend—sing 
on in the Valley of the Shadow. 


They told me, Heraclitus, 
They told me you were dead; 
They brought me bitter words to hear 
And bitter tears to shed. 
I wept when I remembered 
How often you and I 
Tired out the sun with talking 
And sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, 
My dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of gray ashes 
Laid lovingly at rest, 
Still are thy pleasant voices, 
Thy nightingales, awake, 
For Death, he taketh all away, 
But these he cannot take. 


The address by Prof. M. J. Costello, vice- 
principal of the Technical High School of 
Scranton, on “ Pennsylvania in Literature,” 
and the paper of Prof. Stanley A. Zweibel 
on “ Pennsylvania’s Vocational Education,” 
we have been unable to get up to the time 
of going to press. 


—— 
> 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








HE devotional exercises were led by 
Supt. Clyde Greene, Beaver Falls, 
after which the pledge and salute to the 
Flag were given and the Star Spangled 
Banner was sung. The Johnstown Gram- 
mar School Boys’ Choir sang Adams’ 
Christmas Hymn, “ Cantique de Noel,” and 
“Sing, Maiden, Sing.” 
The first paper of the morning was by 
Prof. L. P. Dennis, Director of Agricul- 
tural Education for Pennsylvania, upon the 


CITY HIGH SCHOOL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION. 


If you have ever lived in the open coun- 
try, or in a small village, you have no 
doubt frequently assisted in the fighting of 
fires. You have left your work in the day 
time, or you have sprung from your bed, 
dressed hastily, and rushed to the scene of 
the fire. Upon arriving there you have 
promptly taken your place in the line of 
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the bucket brigade; you have either as- 
sisted at the pumping, in passing the buck- 
ets of water in the long line, or you have 
taken your place at the end of the line 
nearest the fire behind whatever protection, 
if any, was available and have done your 
best in endeavoring to check the flames. 
While working at top speed, pumping 
with all your might or passing the full 
buckets forward and the empty buckets 
back with what seemed to be your greatest 
speed you have heard the cry passed back 
from the head of the line time and again, 
“More water, more water!” Realizing 


the urgency of the situation you have re- . 
_ doubled your efforts and have pumped still 


faster or passed the buckets with greater 
rapidity. 

It seems hardly necessary for me at this 
time to say anything relative to the great 
World War in which we are engaged, or 
to remind you in any way of the magni- 
tude of the task, and yet until this tre- 
mendous job is finished we shall continually 
find it necessary to pass the cry “More 
water, more water,” from the man in the 
trench who goes over the top all the way 
down the line to those who remain behind 
at home assisting by giving liberally of 
their time, means and energy, and it is this 
kind of a call that I would send out to you 
this morning. 

Let us not think for one minute that our 
task is either a small one, or that it will be 
of short duration. When we stop to con- 
sider that Germany has captured over 
300,000 square miles of territory, that she is 
fighting her battles in this captured terri- 
tory; when we realize that Germany has 
made 42,000,000 of people her vassals, and 
she is using many of them as laborers to 
help her win the war for her; when our 
study of conditions reveals the fact that she 
has captured billions of dollars worth of 
war material and other billions of dollars 
worth of wealth, and that she has added 
to this other millions of dollars in war im- 
posts; when we know that Germany’s popu- 
lation of 68,000,000 has already been in- 
creased by conquest to 176,000,000; and 
when most important of all we become 
awake to the fact that with all this great 
advantage herein briefly outlined, in addi- 
tion thereto that Germany is fighting her 
Allies with the captured resources of her 
Allies, then and only then will we get some 
conception of the task that now lies imme- 
diately ahead of America, a task which we 
have not sought but which we will not 
shirk, and moreover a task which we are 
committed to successfully accomplish and 
to see through. 

As we gradually better understand our 
task we will learn how to conserve and or- 
ganize all of our resources for the one 
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great purpose. We are already finding out 
what some of the fundamental requirements 
for participating in a World War are. It 
has already been driven home to us that 
food will win the war. We must therefore 
raise it and save it; we must bend every 
effort toward increasing the. production of 
foodstuffs in our country, as we must not 
only feed our Army and our own Nation, 
but we must contribute materially to the 
food supply of the Armies and Nations of 
our Allies. 

The raising of foodstuff, even in normal 
times, requires no small part of the avail- 
able labor supply of the country. Increased 
production involves an increased supply of 
farm labor as well as increased labor on the 
part of the individual. It is not necessary 
at this point to call your attention to the 
acute labor shortage in many of our vital 
industries, the causes of which are more or 
less self-evident. However, when we stop 
to think that Pennsylvania has contributed 
12,000 men to the Navy, 35,000 men to the 
Army, 33,000 enlisted men, and 62,000 men 
in the National: Army, a total of nearly 
150,000 men, almost 10 per cent. of our en- 
tire Army and Navy, it becomes very ap- 
parent why we in Pennsylvania are suffer- 
ing from a labor shortage. 

This labor shortage is as apparent on the 
farm as in the industries, and in some sec- 
tions even more so, as the industries have 
robbed the rural districts of their laborers. 
The farmers must have help if they are to 
carry out their patriotic purpose of maxi- 
mum production of food. During these 
strenuous and unsettled conditions we shall 
undoubtedly find it necessary to resort to 
measures which in normal times might not 
be as workable. We shall be compelled to 
draw upon any and every available supply 
of labor to help us out in this emergency, 
even though any individual labor supply 
may contribute a relatively small amount 
of relief. 

I desire at this time to call your attention 
to one source of farm labor during these 
days of acute labor shortage. I refer to 
the high school boy, 16 to 21 years of age. 
There are thousands of high school boys 
in this State who are now living on farms. 
Practically all of these boys ought to be 
available for service on the farm as soon 
as their school duties are finished in the 
spring. It is rather unfortunate that dur- 
ing the past season over 3,000 of these 
farm boys left their farms and went to in- 
dustrial centers where wages were much 
more attractive and the hours shorter. We 
believe a very strong effort should be made 
to influence these boys, as a patriotic duty, 
to remain on the farms and assist in a type 
of work which is so badly needed. 

In addition to the thousands of high 





school boys who live on farms there is an 
even greater number of high school boys 
who live in towns and cities, but who are 
inexperienced in farm work. Many of 
these boys are accustomed to work of some 
kind and would be successful at almost any 
task, provided they were given a brief 
period of training, of preparation or ex- 
perience. A large number of these boys, 
inspired by patriotic motives, are willing 
to assist in the problem of food production 
by working on farms this coming summer. 
Hundreds of them in Pennsylvania last 
summer worked on farms from spring until 
fall. Several thousand will undoubtedly 
give their service this coming year, and 
their services will be badly needed even 
though the majority of them are inexperi- 
enced in this type of work. In times like 
these it is not a question for the farmer to 
decide as to what type of labor he prefers, 
but most of them are face to face with the 
problem as to where any labor can be ob- 
tained. 

Last summer several hundred high school 
boys from Philadelphia were placed on in- 
dividual farms, and a number of others 
were placed in farm camps from which as 
a center they daily went. to the several 
farms on which they worked. Nearly 300 
boys from the city of Pittsburgh proved 
successful as farm laborers on farms in 
Mercer county. Forty-eight high school 
boys from two Philadelphia high schools 
worked in the orchard region of southern 
Pennsylvania and assisted in the harvest- 
ing of the apple crop. In two weeks’ time 
they picked nearly seventeen thousand 
bushels of apples, besides assisting in vari- 
ous other lines of farm work. 

The State Committee of Public Safety 
now has plans under way whereby it will be 
possible for several thousand city high 
school boys to work during the coming sea- 
son as farm laborers. The plan involves 


the placing of these boys and individuals on | 


individual farms. Before placing these 
boys a careful selection will be made, both 
with respect to the fitness of the boy for 
this type of work and also as to the fitness 
of the working and living conditions of the 
farm where he is to labor. In addition to 
placing boys on individual farms arrange- 
ments have been completed whereby farm 
supply camps will be established wherever 
there is a need and a demand for this type 
of labor. Boys will be placed in these 
camps in groups of 18 to 24 under the 
leadership and supervision of a carefully 
selected and properly qualified camp leader. 
From these camps as centers the boys will 
go out to their work on the nearby farms 
each morning and return to the camps in 
the evening. The welfare of the boys on 
individual farms, or in camps, will be very 
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carefully looked after by a system of super- 
vision. Where boys do not prove satisfac- 
tory they will be sent home. Where work- 
ing and living conditions on the farm are 
not satisfactory the boys will be shifted to 
other places. This scheme of supervision 
guarantees protection both to the boys and 
the farmers, and includes also adjustments 
of whatever differences may arise. 

One of the greatest problems confronting 
the State in organizing boy labor for serv- 
ice on the farms is the question of ar- 
ranging the school work of the boys in such 
manner as to make them available for farm 
service when the farm service demands 
them. Crops must be planted at the proper 
time, and crops must be harvested in due 
season. Planting and harvesting seasons 
do not, in most cases, coincide with vaca- 
tion periods. 

I would like at this point to suggest that 
as school men we do two things; first, that 
we see to it that the educational training of 
our boys is not neglected or forsaken dur- 
ing these days of unusual activity and great 
demands. Secondly, that we see to it as 
school men that we are fully cognizant of 
the responsibility there is upon us to do 
our share in making both teachers and 
pupils available for the greatest service to 
the Nation with the least loss to our educa- 
tional system. By this latter point I mean 
that we must be willing to shake ourselves 
loose from some of the habits and customs 
which control our daily activities. We 
must make up our minds to be willing to 
listen to suggested modifications of our edu- 
cational activities in order that it can be 
said of us when our great task is finished 
that we have contributed in every manner 
and to the greatest degree possible. 

There will be a need this coming sum- 
mer for the labor of many high school boys 
during the planting and early havesting 
season. There will be another, and prob- 
ably a greater demand for these services 
during the early fall in potato digging and 
corn harvesting times. I am going to sug- 
gest that our city high schools be willing 
to make such arrangements whereby a cer- 
tain number of boys needed for farm serv- 
ice in the spring, may be excused May first 
for a period of three months, May, June 
and July, and that these boys return to 
school August first. I further suggest that 
another group of boys be permitted to re- 
main in school during the months of May, 
June and July, and that their farm service 
begin August first and extend through the 
months of August, September and October. 
If this arrangement can be made boys will 
be available when they are needed in the 
farm work and no boy will in any way be 
a loser in his educational training. This 
plan will involve some slight modifications 
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of the vacation periods of some of the high 
school teachers. The successful operation 
of this plan may lead to greater efficiency 
in our school system after the war is over, 
by a shortening in years of the educational 
training period. 

In conclusion, permit me to state that 
there are two things which we must not 
overlook in this great crisis. One is the 
value of the labor of inexperienced high 
school boys ranging from 16 to 21 years. 
When we stop to consider that high school 
boys last year had over 30,000 acres of 
ground in cultivation which includes 8,000 
acres of potatoes and 16,000 acres of corn; 
and that 4,000 hogs were raised or fat- 
tened; and that 100,000 poultry were raised 
or cared for by these boys, then we will 
perhaps, have a better appreciation for the 
work of the average boy of this age. The 
other cry which we must continually repeat, 
like the call “ More water, more water!” 
is the cry of more food. As school men 
we can contribute our bit in the increased 
production of foodstuffs. Let us, in what- 
ever ways are workable, make it possible 
for our high school boys to contribute of 
their labor in farm service. 

J. Walter Bancroft, M.D., Medical In- 
spector of the Schools of Johnstown, fol- 
lowed in a paper upon “ Physical Educa- 
tion, Co-ordinating Medical Inspection, 
Physiology, Hygiene and Physical Train- 
ing.” 

CO-ORDINATING MEDICAL INSPECTION, 

PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


At a recent meeting of the Delaware 
State Medical Society, Dr. James Beebe, 
president of the society, made the following 
statement: “ As a member of a local draft 
board, I found that the percentage of phys- 
ically deficient young adults was appalling. 
The most impressive fact in this connec- 
tion was that most of these defects could 
have been corrected by proper treatment in 
early life. I have observed that as a rule 
the family physician rarely pays attention 
to children of a family other than those 
suffering from an acute illness. The only 
logical way to reach these cases is by med- 
ical inspection of the children in the schools. 
Such inspection also leads to the early dis- 
covery of contagious diseases, and pro- 
vides proper sanitary measures.” 

This statement made by Dr. Beebe would 
be confirmed, I am sure, by almost every 
physician who is a member of his local 
draft board. Thousands of young men are 
found to have physical defects which could 
have been corrected. Instead of being a 
nation whose young men are strong and 
robust, we-find we are a nation of physical 
defectives, or at least bordering on that 
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type. Who then is to blame for this state 
of affairs? For the answer each of you is 
at liberty to form your own conclusions, 
but as educators having supervision over 
many thousands of children of this state, 
you are responsible to a great degree for 
their health and physical development as 
well as mental development. Many of these 
defects are noticeable to you from day to 
day, therefore in order to protect the child 
its parents should be made aware of the 
condition. For the purpose of promoting 
health propaganda in the schools we might 
divide the system into the following sub- 
heads. (1) Medical inspection, including 
doctors, nurses, and dentists, as well as 
school medical dispensaries and dental 
clinics. (2) The teaching staff. (3) De- 
partment of physical training. These vari- 
ous divisions should co-operate in every 
possible manner in order to improve the 
health and surroundings of the children 
under their care. 

Medical Inspection—This branch of the 
public school system was primarily estab- 
lished with the idea of controlling con- 
tagious diseases in the school. Later this 
field was broadened to include a physical 
examination of each pupil and to report to 
parents defects found. It was only after 
pupils were given a physical examination 
that physicians and teachers began to ap- 
preciate the importance of physical and 
mental defects as a cause of retardation as 
well as the social and economic problem in- 
volved. It would take entirely too much 
time to explain the defects caused by en- 
larged tonsils, adenoids, defective teeth, 
defective sight and hearing, malnutrition, 
etc. You are already acquainted with 
these more common defects and no doubt 
have seen many examples of retardation 
due them, as well as the improvement after 
the defect has been corrected. The one 
great drawback in making medical inspec- 
tion a complete success, is the lack of inter- 
est shown by many parents when notified 
of their child’s defects, or insufficient funds 
to have the defect corrected. Medical in- 
spection does not invade the rights of the 
home, but increases the parents’ responsi- 
bility to the child. If the parents fail in 
their duty toward their children then it is 
up to society, more so the school, to see 
that the child has a fair start in life in so 
far as corrective defects are concerned. 
How then shall we overcome this obstacle 
in the path of success? (a) By education 
of the parents, and (b) by providing free 
dispensaries where these children may be 
taken for proper treatment. 

(a) Education of the parents. First and 
foremost is the school nurse. In every dis- 
trict having a school enrollment of 3,000 
there should be at least one school nurse. 
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The nurse is no longer regarded as an ex- 
periment or luxury in the school system, 
but a necessity. It should be her duty to 
assist the physician at the time of his 
routine examinations in order that she may 
be well informed concerning the defects 
found, and follow up immediately those 
children needing special attention. She 
should call on the parents personally and 
advise them as to the treatment each child 
should have. The field of school nursing is 
not limited to having the defects of chil- 
dren corrected but embraces other social 
service activities as well. 

For example, in Johnstown we have a 
large foreign population; in these districts 
children are brought up under the poorest 
hygienic surroundings. Many infants and 
young children die each year largely due 
to ignorance of the parents. This is espe- 
cially noticeable during the summer months. 
In these cases, the school nurse can instruct 
the mothers in the proper care of infants, 
such as bathing, preparation of milk, cloth- 
ing, and the importance of flies in spread- 
ing many infant diseases. The nurse comes 
into intimate contact with many of these 
families and can do an infinite ameunt of 
good in teaching them how to live properly, 
as well as give their children the advantage 
of an educatica offered by the community. 
On many occasions our nurses have ob- 
tained clothing from their friends, churches, 
or charitable organizations, for poor chil- 
dren so that they might attend school. 
Many times the younger children of a fam- 
ily have been found running around a 
poorly-heated home in severe cold weather 
without shoes or stockings, their feet blue 
from exposure.’ These examples are only 
a few of the conditions every school 
nurse comes in contact with in the poorer 
sections of any city. Many a case of ap- 
parent poverty is not due to insufficient in- 
come, but to other conditions such as poor 
management, or drunkenness of one or 
both parents. The children are neglected, 
and it is our duty to aid these children in 
becoming useful members of society. 

Parents may be educated through well 
organized parent-teacher associations, par- 
ticularly in the poorer sections of the city. 
Many of the more active associations are 
found in better sections of the city where 
the average parent is an intelligent indi- 
vidual and has the interest of his child be- 
fore him most of the time. More effort 
should be made to arouse the interest of the 
poorer families in these associations, urge 
them to attend the meetings, make them 
feel welcome no matter what their position 
in life may be, or how they may be dressed. 
In foreign sections have a speaker who 
speaks their native language and try to get 
the parish priest interested in the work. 
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At regular intervals have a physician who 
is well known in the community address the 
meeting on subjects relating to the health 
and care of children. A great percentage 
of the future population of this country will 
come from the foreign sections of our 
cities, and it is up to us to make them 
healthy, efficient and desirable citizens. 

(b) Free dental and medical dispensaries: 
In a city with a school enrollment of 5,000 
children or over, provision should be made 
for free dental service for those children 
who are unable to pay for this work. De- 
fective teeth is the most common physical 
defect found among school children, many 
diseases having their origin in an unclean 
mouth, but these are too numerous to men- 
tion at this time. There are many parents 
who would like to give their children 
proper dental attention, but on account of 
limited income, a large family, and at pres- 
ent the high cost of living, they have their 
hands full trying to provide three meals a 
day, clothing and a place to live for their 
family. That the efficiency of school chil- 
dren can be greatly increased by the proper 
care of the teeth, there is no doubt. A 
recent report from New York City states 
that 67,000 children failed to be promoted 
to higher grades because of absence, 80 per 
cent. of which was due to defective teeth. 
It cost New York $1,037,696 to duplicate a 
year’s schooling for these absentees. If a 
loss such as this occurs in New York, then 
a similar loss must occur in other cities, 
depending upon the size of the city. It 
would pay any Board of Education to e¢s- 
tablish and maintain a dental clinic where 
the social and economic conditions indi- 
cated its need. Medical dispensaries should 
be maintained as part of the school system 
in every first,- second- or third-class city. 
Many times children attend school suffering 
from minor medical or surgical conditions 
which prevent them from taking proper in- 
terest in their work. These children as a 
rule are not sick enough to be confined to 
bed, and more often are neglected by the 
parents in so far as medical attention is 
concerned. Home remedies are frequently 
used particularly among foreigners which 
often do more harm than good. Therefore, 
in order to prevent unnecessary loss of 
time, these children should be given im- 
mediate attention and should be kept under 
observation until they have recovered from 
their illness. 

The Teaching Staff—In every school 
building you find certain teachers who take 
an active interest in the health and personal 
hygiene of their pupils, while others do not 
bother themselves about this feature of 
their work, but confine their efforts to the 
fundamentals of education, namely the 
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three R’s, and heave a sigh of relief at 4 
o’clock each school day. 

Teachers of the first type are a blessing 
to the community in which they work. 
Such a teacher will see that her room is 
properly ventilated, lighted, and képt in 
clean sanitary condition. She will instruct 
the children in the care of their teeth, body, 
sitting posture, etc. The teacher may be 
relieved of a great portion of this work by 
the establishment of a school health league 
in her room, here the children assume the 
responsibility of keeping the room clean, 
regulate the temperature, ventilate the 
room at regular intervals and report on the 
personal hygiene of each pupil. The chil- 
dren hold weekly meetings at which time 
the various committees report on their spe- 
cial work, as well as make other criticisms. 
These leagues have been established in most 
of our buildings, and many of the teachers 
report a noticeable improvement in the con- 
dition of the room and personal hygiene of 
the pupils. 

The success of public health education 
depends upon properly teaching the children 
in our public schools the way and means 
of keeping their bodies in good physical 
condition, as well as protecting the health 
and welfare of their neighbors. It has been 
estimated that $500,000,000 is spent annu- 
ally in this country for sickness of various 
kinds, 75 per cent. of which is preventable. 
Would it not be wise, therefore, to stimu- 
late an interest in public health and pre- 
ventive medicine in order to save this great 
loss of money? The public school is the 
most fertile field in which to plant this 
knowledge. Teach the children from the 
beginning the importance of preventing dis- 
ease. At present in many schools text- 
books are being used to teach children 
anatomy, physiology, the injurious action 
of alcohol, tobacco, etc. Would not the 
time be better spent in teaching children the 
importance of preventing disease, such as 
the ordinary contagious disease, spitting by 
a tubercular subject, or the importance of 
flies as carriers of disease? There are 
many examples where indirectly children 
would gain the knowledge of how many of 
these diseases could be prevented instead of 
trying to fathom the names and number of 
bones in the body, or the physiological ac- 
tion of alcohol. Sir William Osler, the 
noted English physician, is credited with 
saying: “If I were to say whether more 
physical deterioration was produced by al- 
cohol or defective teeth, I should say un- 
hesitatingly, ‘defective tetth.’” The im- 
portant point, however, is to stimulate an 
interest among the teachers for this work 
so that the future generation may have 
more definite knowledge how to protect 
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itself from the ravages of disease which are 
entirely preventable. 

Physical Training—In all the public 
schools of this state, the children are given 
some form of physical training, either by 
their teachers or by some special instructor 
hired for this work. Many defects found 
among school children can be corrected by 
the proper co-operation between the med- 
ical inspector and physical instructor. 

Children found to have flat chests, round 
shoulders, spinal curvature, flat feet, or 
the atrophy of groups of muscles as in cer- 
tain paralytic cases, can be greatly benefited 
by specialized exercises and drills. The 
medical inspector should report to the phys- 
ical director all cases found showing the 
above defects and should consult with him 
frequently in regard to the exercise best 
adapted to each particular case. The 
teachers may assist greatly in this work, 
by reporting children showing a tendency 
to assume unusual positions, or other de- 
formities. The teacher has the advantage 
here on account of having the child under 
observation for six hourseach day, whereas 
the medical inspector or physical instructor 
may overlook some of these defects on their 
regular visits. 

The physical instructor should teach 
pupils the importance of fresh air, deep 
breathing, proper posture, daily bathing, in 
fact anything which is of importance in 
promoting good personal hygiene. On sev- 
eral occasions, I have watched children in 
the school yard going through their exer- 
cises under the direction of their own 
teacher, and I have wondered how many of 
those children understood the reason why 


they were instructed to take certain posi- | 


tions or to go through certain motions. To 
stimulate the interest of the child in this 
work, together with giving a practical dem- 
onstration in human physiology, I am 
strongly in favor of explaining to the class 
the reason for each particular exercise and 
what it aims to do from a developmental 
standpoint. Many children go through 
these exercises with little or no interest in 
them and follow the direction of the teacher 
in a mere mechanical fashion. For these 
children the time and energy of the teacher 
is wasted, but if they can be taught to ap- 
preciate “the reason why,” then they im- 
mediately begin to show an interest in the 
work, and will reap the benefit of these les- 
sons in later years. 

Finally, the general tendency of present- 
day education seems to aim to make the in- 
struction more practical and less theoretical. 
We have such classes as Nature Study, 
Woodcraft, and in the higher grades vari- 
ous Vocational Courses. Why not make 
the physical training and hygiene courses 
more practical? Teach physiology and 
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hygiene by practical demonstration. In in- 
structing children in the importance of 


preventing disease, a class taken through 


some of the back alleys, public places, and 
if possible into some of the houses of for- 
eign quarters of the city, would be receiv- 
ing instruction and seeing conditions which 
would forever after make that class a thorn 
in the side of the average luke-warm Mu- 
nicipal Board of Health, as well as impress 
them with the importance of proper hous- 
ing conditions, and other public health 
measures. 

Prof. Hugo Thomas, physical director of 
the schools of Johnstown, followed the 
paper of Dr. Bancroft with a demonstration 
of (a) School-room and Hall activities, 
(b) Playground activities, (c) Gymnasium 
activities, and (d) Correctives, with calis- 
thenic drills, of great interest to the De- 
partment. 


ILLUSTRATED TALK BY SUPT. M’ANDREW. 


Supt. William McAndrew, of New York 
City, by means of a hundred stereopticon 
pictures, told the story of the successful ef- 
forts of the Washington Irving High 
School, New York, to harness a busy, debt- 
ridden, indifferent city to the work of pro- 
viding housing and equipment for a neg- 
lected school. A small group of determined 
and public-spirited teachers served as ad- 
visers to an active parents’-and-pupils’ as- 
sociation. How the school programme was 
modified to meet modern vocational require- 
ments, to win mothers and fathers, to inter- 
est newspaper writers and to hold pupils 
in school; how teachers and pupils can- 
vassed the town to get children to attend 
the school; how shows were planned as 
part of class work and were given without 
rehearsal and without cost; how public of- 
ficials consented to be guests at receptions 
in order that the pupils might practice hos- 
pitality as a preparation for the duties of 
life, was portrayed by a series of spirited 
scenes depicting class-room work, public 
parties and out-of-door pageants. A good- 
luck club of red-headed girls practiced weird 
incantations and wished an appropriation 
out of the city treasury. The whole town 
joined in the rejoicings; processions 
marched through decorated streets to lay 
the corner stone. Human nature is about 
the same in all towns. The same method 
will work anywhere. Let the school- 
master keep in the background and encour- 
age the school to win the public. Let’ him 
keep his picture out of the paper and his 
name out of print, but push the school into 
prominence and its service into public re- 
gard. By this means the most mulish mu- 
nicipality can be lured, tamed, broken and 
harnessed to its duty toward the schools. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
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by the Department of City and Borough 
uperintendents : 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, 1. That some attention be given 
to the rights of high school graduates who 
have completed their work with merit in 
three and one-half years and who are dis- 
criminated against for admission to profes- 
sional colleges by the Bureau of Profes- 
sional Education and Licensure. 

2. That we recommend the appointment 
of a committee of three from this depart- 
ment to recommend needed improvements 
and desirable changes in the law regulating 
the employment of children, to the legis- 
lative committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association. 

3. That we recommend full and hearty 
co-operation of superintendents and school 
authorities with local, state and national 
agencies and authorities, in organizing and 
mobilizing the help and the resources of 
their communities for a sustained and in- 
vigorated activity in support of war main- 
tenance on the broadest possible basis of 
loyalty and patriotic self-sacrifice. 

Signed: Charles A. Wagner, Chairman, 
F. C. Steltz, and R. E. Laramy, Committee. 


OFFICERS FOR 1918. 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was accepted and the following are the offi- 
eers who will serve for the coming year: 

President—Supt. H. W. Dodd, Allentown. 

First Vice-President—Supt. N. C. Samp- 
son, Columbia. 

Second Vice-President—Supt. H. E. 
Gress, Monessen. 

Secretary—Supt. O. C. Gortner, Han- 
over. 

Executive Committee—Supt. F. E. 
Downes, Harrisburg; Supt. E. M. Bals- 
baugh, Lebanon; and Supt. F. C. Steltz, 
Braddock. 

General Nominating Committee—Supt. 
F. S. McGuigan, Pittston. 

Representative in Educational Council— 
Supt. C. C. Green, Beaver Falls. 

Signed: H. A. Oday, Mahanoy City, P. 
M. Brennan, Carbondale, and T. A. Dixon, 
Newport Twp., Committee. 

Motion by Supt. H. W. Dodd, seconded 
by Supt. Fred Robbins, “That it is the 
sentiment of this Department that a confer- 
ence such as was held at State College in 
July, 1917, be continued.” 

Motion by Supt. J. N. Adee, seconded by 
Supt. G. A. Dixon, “ That a committee con- 
sisting of the Superintendents of the ten 
largest cities of the state be appointed to 
suggest ways and means to the Legislature 
for making the office of superitendent of 
schools a legal office.” 

The Department then adjourned. 
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GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


fm Graded School Department of the 

Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation met in annual session in the 
Johnstown High School at 9.30 o’clock 
Thursday, December 27th. 

The officers of the department for the 
past year were Prof. J. J. Brehm, Harris- 
burg, president; J. H. Shank, Chambers- 
burg, vice-president; Miss Etta M. Work, 
principal junior high school, Charleroi, sec- 
retary, who sends this report of proceed- 
ings. Executive Committee: W. H. Burd, 
Altoona; A. J. White, Monesson; Maude 
M. Kennedy, Harrisburg; Lillian Johnston, 
Millersville; and Loretta Hoover, Wayne. 

After appropriate remarks by the Presi- 
dent of the meeting, Prof. J. D. Ripple, 
Supervisor of the Upper Grades of Johns- 
town, was introduced and spoke upon Su- 
— Study. His address was as fol- 
ows: 





SUPERVISED STUDY. 


My motive: To provoke discussion. My 
problem: Why do pupils not know how to 
study ? 

Dr. McMurry says this problem is one of 
the common subjects of complaint among 
teachers in the elementary school, in the 
high school, and in the college. All along 
the line teachers condole with one another 
over this evil, college professors placing 
the blame on the instructors in the high 
school and the latter passing it down to the 
teachers in the elementary school. Parents 
who supervise their children’s studies, or 
who otherwise know about their habits of 
work, observe the same fact with sorrow. 
It is at least refreshing to find one matter, 
in the much-disputed field of education, on 
which teachers and parents are well agreed. 

Most teachers will agree on another 
point; that there is great waste of time and 
energy on the part of pupils and teachers 
because of pupils’ inability to study; and 
that many pupils become retarded, discour- 
aged, and quit school because of this; that 
many so-called poor pupils are poor in their 
work because they do not know the best 
methods of study and not because they are 
mentally deficient. 

There are right methods of study in get- 
ting a lesson in spelling (an illustration of 
which I shall endeavor to give later on), 
arithmetic, history, geography, etc. Know- 
ing how to study is fundamental in learning, 
and true teaching emphasizes the how in 
study. Supervised study means directing 
study, working with the pupil but not for 
him. It means the teacher is primarily one 
“who assists pupils in school to make prog- 
ress in their studies.” It deals not merely 


with the subject matter, but with methods 
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of learning it, and for this reason it is 
necessary that the teacher for a consider- 
able time devotes part or most of the class 
period to this fundamental learning. The 
children should know that when the teacher 
is studying with the class she is teaching 
them how to study. She should make them 
conscious that they have done their work to 
the best possible advantage because they 
were studying properly. Pupils should be 
trained in conscious methods of study—not 
one but many. What we have been prone 
to call good teaching has not always ac- 
complished this desired result. Where su- 
pervised study is attempted the teacher as- 
sumes a new role, she is no longer one who 
merely governs, assigns lessons, and hears 
them recited; but she directs in the best 
methods of study. 

The first thing of prime importance in 
teaching children how to study is a thorough 
understanding of the problem. We think 
hard when we have a problem to solve. 
Children should have an aim clearly in mind 
when they set out to prepare a lesson, and 
in the assignment of the lesson is the teach- 
ers’s opportunity to create interest for its 
preparation. The assignment is the vital 
part of the teacher’s work. Hall-Quest 
says: “Much has been said about the as- 
signment, but there is no danger of over- 
stressing this vital part of the teacher’s 
work. Teachers only too frequently ignore 
the second syllable of the word assignment. 
It is, or should be, a clear sign pointing the 
way to go and give detailed directions for 
reaching this destination. Signs call atten- 
tion to the unusual or to something that 
persons are stimulated to want. The as- 
signment in school work has similar func- 
tions. It deals with something new—it 
must be made attractive enough for the 
pupils to want the material. It must state 
clearly what is offered or expected, where 
to get it, and ho wto get it.” Supervised 
study is simply an elaborate assignment or 
a co-operative assignment. It can never be 
too specific, never too clear. A large part 
of the teacher’s time will be spent on pre- 
paring adequate material and method of as- 
signing lessons, if we wish to emphasize the 
importance of clear, specific, well-motivated 
assignments. Think through difficult les- 
sons with your pupils. Let them see your 
mental process in action. Don’t be afraid 
to think aloud. 

Dr. Strayer of Columbia says: “The atti- 
tude which we hope to develop should lead 
a child to ask, when in doubt, such questions 
as these: What am I to try to find out from 
reading this chapetr? What am I to look 
for on the excursion? What is the problem 
we are now discussing? Did John’s answer 
have anything to do with the question we 
are now considering? and the like. When 
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children have learned to expect to work to- 
ward the accomplishment of some definite 
result in thought as well as in action, when 
they hold to the main issue regardless of 
the allurements of subsiduary problems 
which should be held for later investigation, 
when they become critical of the contribu- 
tions offered by books or by their compan- 
ions, then, and not until then, have they 
taken the first step in learning to study.” 

Dr. McMurry says that study does not 
take place without stimulus or motive; and 
that study in general is the work that is nec- 
essary in the assimilation of ideas. Much 
of this work consists in thinking; but study 
is not synonymous with thinking, for it also 
includes other activities. Not just any 
thinking and any drill, however, may be 
counted as study. Thinking at random, day- 
dreaming, careless reading, are injurious to 
habits of serious study. This aimless 
activity is what pupils are doing often 
when their study is not supervised. Dr. 
Strayer says: “ Better no study at all than 
aimless or misdirected activity because of 
lack of purpose.” The importance of a 
motive and interest in their work can be 
shown pupils by having them compare the 
work they do, the time it takés, and how 
they feel when studying something in which 
they are vitally interested with the results 
when the topic is of no importance or of but 
very little importance. 

Supervised study teaches pupils definitely 
and systematically the mechanics of doing 
their work. It teaches them how to use 
their textbooks, summaries, outlines, note- 
books, supplementary reading, maps, maga- 
zines, cyclopedias, dictionaries, ete. Dr. 
McMurry and Dr. Lida Earhart have shown 
us how woefully deficient pupils are in the 
use of these tools. 

It would be a good plan for a teacher to 
compare results of lessons, one when the 
study has been directed, the other when no 
direction for study has been given. She 
will then be able to determine which of the 
two methods is more efficient—supervised 
or independent study. 

She should frequently test their ability 
to study independently to find out if her 
supervised study is helping her pupils to be- 
come independent. Dr. Strayer says: “ The 
teacher’s goal is realized in proportion as 
her pupils have advanced in power to work 
independently of her guidance or control.” 

But teaching pupils how to study that they 
may be able to study alone is not an easy 
task. Study includes a variety of activities, 
many difficulties and responsibilities. Teach- 
ing pupils how to study requires time and 
effort on the part of teacher and pupils. 
Power to study is of slow growth. It must 
proceed from simple to complex problems, 
from close supervision and directions to 
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independent action and thinking on the part 
of the pupil. If teachers would have their 
pupils know how to study, they must be 
taught. Habits of study must be formed 
—the earlier the better. 

Hall-Quest says: “Supervised study is 
that plan of school procedure whereby each 
pupil is so adequately instructed and di- 
rected in the methods of thinking and study- 
ing that his daily preparation will progress 
under conditions most favorable to a hy- 
gienic, economical, and self-reliant career 
of intellectual endeavor.” 

It will be necessary for teachers to adapt 
themselves to the change, and train in order 
to give specific instruction and direction of 
this important duty. This will not be an- 
other burden placed upon the teacher, but 
will lighten her present tasks by relieving 
her of the many details that are now the 
distressing and discouraging routine of the 
classroom. 

It means the teacher shall have large op- 
portunity to direct the study of each pupil 
and to give training in how to study, how 
to think, how to organize, and how to ap- 
ply; and moreover, to give the pupil power 
to initiate and the ability to direct his own 
thought. 

With supervised study a minimum amount 
of work will be required at home. With the 
favorable results of no home study in Joliet, 
Illinois, and Sacramento, California high 
schools, there is no sane reason for making 
our children’s school days unhappy with 
burdensome home assignments. 

In teaching spelling by the following 
method our teachers think through the les- 
son with their pupils. Pupils see the teach- 
er’s mental process in action. Teachers 
think aloud that pupils may see how they 
think. The method is as follows: 

Time: 20 Minutes, Including Dictation. 

1. Write the first word on the board and 
study from the following plan: 

(a) Separate the word into syllables by 
using a vertical line, or underscore each 
syllable. Pronounce the word distinctly. 

(b) Give its meaning and use in correct 
sentences. 

(c) Pupils pronounce the word individu- 
ally and spell it orally by syllables. 

(d4)Point out in each syllable all pecu- 
liarities, such as silent letters, ei and ie 
combinations, etc. 

(e) Pupils write each word several times 
if necessary, spelling the word silently at 
the time. 

2. Write each word on the board and 
study in the same manner. 

3. Review all the words orally by hav- 
ing children first spell each word from the 
board and then, turning from the board, 
spell again (silently or aloud) and verify 
by consulting the board. 
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4. Use any other device. 

5. Teach the words all the time except 
what is needed for dictation. 

6. Avoid concert work. 

7. Erase words from the board, collect 
all practice papers, and dictate the words in 
sentences. 

The above method is used in our schools 
and is far superior to any other method we 
have ever tried out. Supervised and inten- 
sive study is the strong feature of this 
method. 

Dr. Johnston, while teaching in the sum- 
mer school of Columbia University a few 
years ago, found an opportunity to get from 
some high school principals reactions on 
this method of teaching. A list of these 
reactions from principals who had had ex- 
periences with the method is as follows: 
(1) it saves time; (2) prevents waste of 
energy; (3) makes for definiteness; (4) al- 
lows leisure for extra school work; (5) 
teaches childrea how fo use their minds; 
(6) gives pupils a working day the same as 
people generally have; (7) aids discipline 
by keeping the child active all the time; (8) 
reduces the reiteration plan of recitation to 
a minimum; (9) makes the classroom a_live 
workshop; (10) inspires pupils to study be- 
cause they know how; (11) provides an 
atmosphere of study, everybody doing it; 
(12) brings about a better mutual under- 
standing between teacher and individual 
pupil; (13) because of better prepared les- 
sons it relieves the teacher of the sense of 
failure in her teaching; (14) reduces the 
amount of home study in the grades and the 
first two years of high school. 

After the teacher has made the proper 
assignment and when she is supervising the 
pupils at work, she will make no mistake 
by adopting the following plan, which is 
Professor Hall-Quest’s: “Break the class 
up into at least three groups which conve- 
niently may be called the superior, the aver- 
age, the inferior. In the first group belong 
the boys and girls who do not seem to need 
any individual attention. They grasp the 
explanation of the assignment. They un- 
derstand the model problem. Not only are 
they able to adopt the explanation to new 
situations quite readily, but they work rap- 
idly and, therefore, can outstrip the rest of 
the class. For these reasons it is unneces- 
sary for the teacher to devote much time to 
this group. At present most of the teach- 
er’s time is spent on the bright pupils; for 
they are most easily taught, working with 
them is less taxing, they “advertise” the 
teacher’s ability better, and some schools 
are “ fattened” for exhibition purposes. In 
supervised study, however, they are given 
extra work, a different kind of work. They 
are permitted to advance as rapidly as they 
can, regardless of the class and, if eventu- 
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ally their standing permits, admission into 
another subject is their due. 

Most of the supervision will be confined 
to the second and third group. The second 
group differs from the first in lacking readi- 
ness of understanding. It needs help along 
its way. Perhaps some pupils can be de- 
veloped to such an extent that it will be ad- 
visable to promote them into the first group. 
Whenever possible this should be done. 

If the class is grouped on some scheme 
like the foregoing, it will be found that the 
third group will require most of the super- 
vision. If the teacher is at all successful, 
this third group will not be large at any 
time. Most of the class will proceed with 
little or no help—the small third group will 
demand considerable attention for a time. 

By the foregoing arrangement there will 
be ample time for considerable study super- 
vision every period. The class is not re- 
tarded by the slow members; for, by indi- 
vidual or group assignments of greater ex- 
tent but all bearing-on the same unit of 
recitation, the class can move forward at 
the respective group rates. For example, in 
mathematics group one may undertake a 
large number of originals or be excused 
from the second half-period in order to 
study other phases of the subject in the 
library. 

Limiting the discussion, then, to the su- 
pervision of the most needy group the 
teacher’s method will be somewhat as fol- 
lows: The pupils have begun to work. The 
getting ready process must be prompt and 
precise with a minimum of noise. No ques- 
tions are permitted audibly, but by raising 
the hand the pupil indicates a desire to con- 
sult the teacher, who passes quietly to the 
pupil’s desk. The pupil and teacher in 
whispers confer on the difficulty. When 
not so occupied, the teacher moves quietly 
up and down the aisles, stopping at each 
desk to inspect each pupil’s work. When 
she finds a pupil employing a wrong method, 
she stops and in low tones asks why he used 
this method. She always requires the pupil 
to give the reason for what he does. The 
pupil is expected to make his own correc- 
tions with a minimum of suggestions from 
the teacher. When absolutely necessary to 
do so, she will give the required informa- 
tion. There is nothing gained under such 
circumstances by sending the pupil on a 
long hunt for the facts. Valuable time is 
saved by telling him what he probably could 
not have discovered for himself. 

The tour of inspection for the third 
group completed, the rest of the time is de- 
voted to group two and, if any time re- 
mains, a rapid glance over the work of the 
first group finishes the main work of the 
study period. 

During this inspection the teacher may 
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employ a little “day-book” similar to the 
“class-record book.” The study period will 
afford abundant opportunity for marking 
the pupils. These “study-marks” can be 
supplemented by the records during recita- 
tions and on examinations. 

Much of the material presented here is 
not new to many of you, as much of it has 
been taken from the authors whom I have 
mentioned. In conclusion, let me say that I 
should like to see a longer school day, 
forty-five minute periods, and practically 
all school work being done under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. 

Miss Ida J. Nieman, principal Liberty 
School, Pittsburgh, followed Prof. Ripple 
with a paper on 

EXPRESSIVE ACTIVITIES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


While my discussion this morning will 
occupy itself mainly with a description of 
various forms of activity in connection with 
definite projects worked out in the ‘school 
where I am a teacher, still it may be well 
to devote a few minutes to the reasons for 
giving opportunity for expressive activity 
in the elementary schools. 

First, the psychological reasons. There 
can be no impression without expression. 
When an impression is made it is naturally 
followed by expression of some kind. The 
converse is also true. Expression deepens 
impression. The opportunity for motor 
activity means a clearing up of mental im- 
pressions. Trying to make something, how- 
ever poor the result, means a clearer con- 
ception of ideas with regard to that object. 
For example, when a boy makes a tea table 
for his sister’s tea party the results may not 
be entirely satisfactory, the dishes may all 
slide to one side, but the boy has had the ex- 
perience of the planning and measuring and 
is able to do better work the second time. 

In the second place, Expressive Activi- 
ties provide opportunities for development 
of initiative and leadership. Dull routine 
does not appeal to children. The oppor- 
tunity for freedom of expression often de- 
velops initiative and creative ability that a 
teacher never dreamed existed. In one of 
our grades, the children were making a re- 
lief map of the city of Pittsburgh. It was 
found that pupils who had shown very little 
ability in Geography and who took part in 
the lesson only when required to, showed a 
great deal of initiative and made valuable 
suggestions in planning bridges across the 
rivers, building boats, and in making struc- 
tures to represent the Museum, the Zoo, and 
other important buildings. Their interest 
was aroused and was very marked in sub- 
sequent Geography lessons. 

Thirdly, children enjoy the opportunity 
of expressing themselves, and the pleasur- 
able feeling aroused means added interest 
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in their work. Sometimes further knowl- 
edge is necessary for carrying forward a 
piece of work. Last spring the pupils of 
our eighth grade dramatized the “ First 
Continental Congress and the Signing of 
the Declaration of Independence.” A great 
amount of information not given in the 
History text-books was necessary in order 
that they might properly represent the opin- 
ions of the various delegates to the Con- 
gress. The children were willing, in fact, 
eager to frequent the libraries and other 
places where the required information could 
be secured. 

The development of the social sense is the 
fourth reason for providing activities for 
expression in our schools. Grouping is 
necessary for the successful carrying out 
of a project. The children learn to work 
together. In the production of “ Siegfried” 
in one of our grades it was a common sight 
to see a group of children here, and another 
group there immersed in discussing and 
planning how they would present a certain 
part. 

Lastly, Expressive Activities help to de- 
velop power on the part of the children to 
concentrate on their own particular project. 
In producing “Rip Van Winkle” in a 
fourth grade at least four groups were act- 
ing at the same time. In one corner of the 
room was a group called “Rip’s Club.” 
Here several Dutchmen, Van Horn, Van 
Dusenberry, and so forth, as the children 
named themselves, were busy discussing the 
gossip of the village and reading an old 
newspaper which a traveler had brought in. 
In another corner were the “Dwarfs” up 
in the mountains playing nine-pins. In 
still another part of the room was “ Rip’s 
home” where his wife worked and scolded. 
In close proximity to his home were the 
“Children of the Village” playing ring 
games and singing little Dutch songs. Each 
group had its attention concentrated on its 
own activity and was entirely oblivious to 
what was going on in other parts of the 


oom. 

Part II.—Opportunity of expression is 
given to our pupils in many different ways. 
First, on the Language side. In oral lan- 
guage stories are told and reproduced. 
Children are encouraged to talk freely of 
experiences. Most of the stories studied, 
also those used in Reading lessons, are 
dramatized. For written language the pu- 
pils have a wealth of experience in writing 
notes of invitations, letters of thanks for 
contributions made, and ordering materials, 
such as agricultural bulletins and pamphlets 
containing information about the project 
which is being worked upon. After making 
a complete study of the United States, pu- 
pils imagined themselves in different cities. 
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Through railroad pamphlets and other 
sources, they found the names of the lead- 
ing hotels of each city. Each pupil then 
proceeded to write a letter from a certain 
hotel to his teacher or another friend about 
his visit in the city. A child pretending to 
write from Chicago told of his visit to the 
stockyards, to the furniture factories, de- 
scribed the grain elevators, and told of a 
ride on Lake Michigan. In this way all im- 
portant cities were visited by different pu- 
pils. Of course, this required a vast amount 
of research work in Geographical Maga- 
zines and in other books. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that in the 
Liberty Elementary School of Pittsburgh 
we teachers have learned much from the 
children as they attempt to express them- 
selves in various forms of activity. While 
we have constantly kept in mind the educa- 
tional value to the child rather than a fin- 
ished product which shall be the admired 
of all beholders, nevertheless, we have fre- 
quently stood back in amazement at the 
ability exhibited along lines where least ex- 
pected. Suffice it to say, that the develop- 
ment shown by the children has more than 
convinced us that education, to be effective, 
must proceed along lines giving opportunity 
for the individual to express himself freely 
in all forms of activity. 
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The annual school report of State Super- 
intendent Schaeffer in this issue of The 
Journal shows the number of school dis- 
tricts in the State to be 2586, school houses, 
15,390, schools, 41,708, first grade high 
schools, 362, second grade high schools, 
264, third grade high schools, 360, county 
superintendents, 66, assistant county super- 
intendents, 79, district superintendents, 127, 
male teachers, 8947, female teachers, 35,- 
167, whole number of teachers, 44,114, aver- 
age salary of male teachers per month, 
$70.71, female teachers per month, $50.99, 
average length of school term in months, 
8.37, whole number of pupils, 1,566,868, 
average number of pupils in daily attend- 
ance, 1,253,741, cost of school houses, build- 
ings, renting, etc., $13,407,100, teachers’ 
wages, $28,735,650, cost of text books, $1,- 
281,300. Total expenditures, $65,976,825. 
Regular appropriation to common schools 
for the school year ending July 2, 1917, 
$7,472,093. Appropriation for free tuition 
of students in State Normal Schools for 
school year ending July 2, 1917, $300,000, 
for township and borough schools, $225,000, 
for county superintendents’ salaries, $120,- 
ooo. For other items in detail see statis- 
tical statement elsewhere. 
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